










" Son, What Kind of 
Iron Have You Got? 


—And the Salesman Would 
Show His Samples—Inci- 
dents in a Lifetime Devoted 
to Selling, as Recalled by 
James C. Alley 


By F. C. Kreutzberg 





Old stone furnace at Temple, Pa. James C. Alley’s first sale in 1885 
was 26% tons of iron from this stack 


N A hot day in July, 1885, a 14-year-old 
QO boy in short trousers visited the stove 

foundry of Isaac Baxter at Peekskill, 
N. Y. The boy explained that he was a new 
pig iron salesman with Stevenson, Peirson & 
Co.’s New York branch, and was in search of 
his first order. Mr. Baxter gave the boy an 
order for 2614 tons of Temple iron, to be 
shipped by sloop from Perth Amboy, N. J., to 
Peekskill. 

“In return for giving you your first order,” said 
Mr. Baxter, “I want you to do me a favor. I 
have an agent over at Newburgh who handles 
my stoves and I haven’t had word from him in 
about six months. I wish you would go over 
there and find out why he doesn’t buy some 
more stoves.” 

Going on to Newburgh, the young pig iron 
salesman looked up the agent and found him to 
be an important hardware dealer in that city. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the dealer. 
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“Mr. Baxter down at Peekskill wants to know 
when you are going to order some more stoves,” 
answered the boy. 

“Come out here,” said the agent and he showed 
him a floor of the warehouse filled with stoves. 
“You ask Mr. Baxter,” shouted the hardware 
dealer as he wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, “if he thinks this is good weather to sell 
stoves.” 

With a fair portion of the day still before him 
the boy set out for Poughkeepsie where the Ad- 
riance & Platt Mfg. Co. had a large agricultural 
implement plant. He arrived there about 5 
o’clock and sent in his card to John P. Adriance. 
The old gentleman came down the hall. 

“Are you a pig iron salesman?” asked Mr. 
Adriance. 

“Yes sir.” 

The old gentleman took James into his office, 
calling to different ones to come in and meet the 
pig iron salesman. He set the boy upon his knee. 
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“Now son,” said he, “what kind of 
iron have you got?” 

“TI have got some Poughkeepsie 
iron.” 

“How much do you want for it?” 

“Twenty-one dollars at the furnace.” 

“There must be some _ mistake,” 
said Mr. Adriance. “The furnace here 
is asking $21.50.” 

“My price is $21,” insisted the boy. 

In those days the telephone had 
not come into general use. Adriance 
& Platt had one hanging on the wall 
out in the hall. Mr. Adriance went 
out and called up the furnace. 

“Yes, the furnace tells me your 
company has some speculative iron 
at $21,” said Mr. Adriance after 
the telephone conversation. “You 
can sell us 500 tons at $21. 

“If you find that you have made 
a mistake in the price,” he added, 
“we will not hold you to the deal.” 

Going to a telegraph office the boy 
wired to the office in New York. He 
waited three hours without receiving 
a reply, and then went to a _ hotel. 
There ke wrote a letter to his em- 
ployers in which he said plainly that 
he did not like their failure to reply 
to his telegram. It meant that he 
had to stay away from home all night. 
In the throes of homesickness the 
young pig iron salesman went to 
bed. In the morning the telegram of 
acceptance arrived. It looked as 
though pig iron selling was easy, if 
it only could be done without having 
to stay away overnight. 

James C. Alley, whose entry into 
the pig iron business is chronicled 
above, got his start in the days when 
New York and Boston were the iron 
capitals of the United States. In 
New York a host of merchants and 
brokers supplied requirements all 
over the country. In warehouses on 
the waterfront in Brooklyn they car- 
ried huge stocks of foreign pig iron, 
rails and scrap. They speculated 
freely and at times these stocks ag- 
gregated hundreds of thousands of 
tons. The markets for iron and steel 
then were highly speculative and 
price fluctuations were wide and sud- 
den. 

Such well-known iron firms as 
Crocker Brothers, G. W. Stetson & 
Co., H. W. Adams & Co., James Wil- 
liamson & Co., Thomas Iron Co., 
H. H. Adams & Co., B. Nicoll & Co., 
Chas. Moffatt & Co., J. W. Quincy 
& Co. had their offices in neighbor- 
ing buildings when Mr. Alley started 
with Stevenson, Peirson & Co. Wall 
street at that time was headquarters 
for the trade in New York. 

In those days Benjamin G. Clark, 
president of the Thomas Iron Co., 
was the czar of the iron trade. About 


JAMES C. ALLEY 


the first of January he would send 
broadcast a letter naming the price 
on his brand for the year. What- 
ever price was named by Mr. Clark 
it automatically became the market 
price, as his lead was generally fol- 
lowed without question by all his 
competitors. 

Mr. Alley recalls the following as 
popular domestic brands of iron when 
he begar in the business: South Eas- 
ton, Secaucus, Utica, Clove, Jersey, 
Musconetcong, Durham, Pequest, Al- 
lentown, Crane, Poughkeepsie, Hudson, 
Manhattan, Hibernia, Onadoga, Thom- 
as and Rising Fawn. There were also 
the irons soli by the Tray Iron & 
Steel Co. and the Burden Iron Co. 
At one time or another he sold all 
of these brands. 

Most Iron From Scotland 

At the time Mr. Alley entered the 
trade the domestic iron was being 
produced mainly in the East, in Vir- 
ginia, in the South and in Ohio. 
G. W. Stetson & Co. then were in- 
troducing southern iron in the North, 
the brand being the Quinnemont. 
Frank B. Baird had not yet built 
the stack which was the forerunner 
of large production at Buffalo. 

The bulk of the iron was brought 
in from Scotland. This included such 
brands as Coltness, Carnbroe, Glen- 
garnock, Summerly, Dalrnellington 
and Gartsherrie. Most of this iron 
came in Glasgow steamers. Occasion- 
ally it was brought over in sailing 
ships. Mr. Alley sold imported 
Scotch iron for shipment to consum- 
ers everywhere in the United States. 
From New York he shipped it all 
through the East and to such dis- 
tant points as Chicago, Milwaukee, 





Detroit, Buffalo and _ others. He 
shipped it as far south as Charles- 
ton and as far north as Canada. 

A feature of the business in those 
days was the extent to which pig 
iron was shipped by water. Penn- 
sylvania iron, for instance, would go 
by rail to Perth Amboy and thence 
by slaop, barge or schooner to the 
consuming plants which dotted New 
York harbor, southern New England 
and the shores of the Hudson and 
cther streams. These plants were 
equally well situated to receive fore- 
ign iron. 

In those early days, Mr. Alley sold 
to most cnstomers for payment in 
four months. The customer would 
given him a note due in _ four 
months, plus_ interest for’ three 
months. At the same time some of 
the larger consumers found it profit- 
eble to buy on a cash basis since the 
merchants usually were glad to cut 
their price $1 a ton as an induce- 
ment to obtain cash. 

Austin G. Gorham was the junior 
member of Stevenson, Peirson & Co. 
and had charge of the firm’s New 
York office. Later, when Mr. Gorham 
retired, Mr. Alley had charge at 
New York. In addition to New York, 
he regularly covered the _ territory 
from Baltimore to Milwaukee. In 
those days travel was not nearly 
as comfortable as today. Instead of 
carrying diners, the trains would stop 
for 20 minutes at stations and the 
travelers would get off and get their 
meals at the station restaurants. 

He would go to Baltimore and work 
his way up through Wilmington, Thor- 
lew and Chester to Philadelphia, where 
he would stay about a week. He 
sold foundry iron to the foundries, 
and imported silicospiegel and ferro- 
silicon to steelworks. One of his 
most important calls in Philadelphia 
was at the Midvale Steel Co. He 
would take trips up the Schuylkill 
and Lehigh valleys. His large cus- 
tomers included the Jackson & Wood- 
in Mfg. Co., at Berwick and the 
Vulean Iron Works at Wilkes Barre. 

One of Mr. Alley’s important cus- 
tomers at Buffalo was the large pipe 
firm of Drullard & Hayes. He sold 
to the Burden Iron Co., Troy, sever- 
a) lots of 10,000 tons of Glendon 
iron each. He sold equally large ton- 
nages to Morrison, Colwell & Page, 
who had a rolling mill at Cohoes. He 
sold large tonnages to the Ludlow 
Valve & Mfg. Co. at Troy. One of 
his large customers was the old A. A. 
Griffing Iron Co., Jersey City, which 
made radiators and later was ac- 
quired by the American Radiator Co. 
He sold Pulaski iron to this com- 
pany in lots of 10,000 tons. Other 
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large customers were the W. A. Wood 
Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., Hoo- 
sick Falls, N. Y., and the H. B. Smith 
Co., Westfield, Mass. 

At New York his largest customers 
included the J. L. Mott Iron Works, 
R. Deely & Co., Herring & Floyd, 
the Delamater Iron Works, T. Shri- 
ver & Co., John Roach & Co., the 
A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
Cook & Radley, Warren Foundry & 
Machine Co. and Isaac C. Johnson & 
Co. 

In those days Mr. Alley sold pig 
iron by fracture only. Like other pig 
iron salesmen, he carried samples of 
pig iron around with him. A pig 
iron salesman in those days had to 
be a fairly muscular man. In addi- 
tion to pig iron Mr. Alley sold rails 
and scrap. Later he sold the first 
coke to be placed on the market by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


Removing the Sand Too Costly 


Mr. Alley sold thé first Tennessee 
Coal Iron & Railroad Co. foundry 
iron to be marketed in the New York 
territory. His was the grade known 
as “open bright” which was used 
extensively in the place of imported 


Scotch iron. Later he sold in the 
New York territory the famous Hub- 
bard Scotch iron made in Ohio. The 
first chill-cast foundry iron sold 
in the New York territory also 
was marketed by Mr. Alley. 
This was the product of the 
Warwick Iron & Steel Co. of 
which the late Edgar S. Cook then 


president. Foundrymen at first 
viewed the sandless iron with suspi- 
cion, for the reason that its grain 
structure did not at all coincide with 
what they had been buying by the 
fracture test. Before long, however, 
the trade had become accustomed 
to chill-cast iron and other furnaces 
installed casting machines. 

“During the summer,” says Mr. 
Alley, “Mr. Cook found that many 
of his men at the furnace quit to 
take jobs on farms and he found 
himself confronted with a _ serious 
labor shortage. As a result he con- 
ceived and developed the pig casting 
machine. He found that his machine 
was not as economical as he had an- 
ticipated, as it entailed giving more 
pure iron per ton than had been 
the case with sand-cast pigs.” 

In June 1900, Mr. Alley went to 
Europe. There was a pig iron short- 
age abroad. He was able to sell 
1500 tons of Warwick No. 2 X iron 
at $23 at the furnace, for shipment 
to Hamburg. Addition of the freights 
made the delivered price at Hamburg 
$26.75. At the time he had sailed 
from New York, the pig iron bdom 


was 
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was under way so that in making 
the sale in Hamburg he was not at 
all sure that he was acting wisely. 
He anxiously awaited a reply to his 
cabling of the order. The next day 
he received a message of acceptance 
and congratulations from Edgar S. 
Cook of the Warwick company., It 
turned out later that the American 
market had declined $2 so that the 


German sale was made at a good 
price. On the same occasion Mr. 


Alley sold 800 tons of Poughkeepsie 
foundry iron on the Glasgow exchange 


for shipment to Australia. He sold 
malleable iron over a long. period 
for shipment to Australia. He also 


sold at different times many thou- 
sands of tons of high phosphorus 
iron made at Rockwood, Tenn., for 
shipment to Europe. This was bought 
by continental consumers when the 
market conditions favored for the 
reason that the analysis was close 
to that of Middlesbrough foundry iron. 

Stevenson, Peirson & Co., originally 
founded in 1865, later gave way to 


C. L. Peirson & Co. J. Brooks Fenno, 
who had been with the firm in Bos- 
ton for many years, then took over 
the business and conducted it as J. 
Brooks Fenno & Co. In 1913 James C, 
Alley, with Rufus W. Page, who had 
been a salesman with the company 
in Boston since the early eighties 
took over the business and styled it 
Alley & Page Inc., with offices in 
New York and Boston. In taking 
over the latter company last month 
under the firm name of James C. 
Alley, Mr. Alley continues in un- 
broken succession a pig iron selling 
business that traces its beginning 
back to 1865. 


The New England Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation has published a booklet which 
incorporates the apprenticeship prin- 
ciples as reported to the association 
recently by the apprenticeship com- 
mittee. It is the plan of the organiza- 
tion to start groups in all foundries 
which are interested. 
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Makes Table from Staybolt Iron 
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O DEMONSTRATE the cold bending properties of its staybolt iron, 
Creighton, 


the Penn Iron & Steel Co., 
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Pa., exhibited the table 


shown in the illustration above at its booth during the convention and 
exposition of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ association at Atlantic 


City, N. J., June 9-16. 


The table was designed by Charles’ J. Nieman, 


secretary-treasurer of the Penn company and required approximately 
460 feet of %-inch round iron bent cold. Weight of the table was 879 


pounds. 
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Theory and Practice 
of Rolling Steel 


By Wilhelm Tafel 





Translated from the German by Richard Rimbach 


Chapter V — Continued 


HE principles for the _ treat- 

i ment of periodic profiles were 

presented in the chapter on 
bar acceleration. Only such _ pro- 
files can be made, with which the 
periodically recurring enlargement, 
such as A in Fig. 148, has a height 
which can be developed in a single 
draft. The position of the neutral 
line, HH’, is determined. If such de- 
signs for the same roll diameter and 
with the same overdraft are available 
it is best to calculate from them the 
relation Aochw as shown in Fig. 148. 
If this is not possible, it can be as- 
sumed as 0.35:0.65 as _ previously 
stated. Then the profile in one peri- 
od is divided, between A and A’, into 
a number of ordinates of equal dis- 
tance apart. This is laid off 16 times 
on the neutral roll circumference, HH’ 
as shown in Fig. 147, and the radial 
ordinates are drawn in the roll plane. 
On these the ordinates, x,, x, 2; etc., 
taken from the neutral line in Fig. 
148 ,are entered toward the inside 
and the section-lined shape to be cut 
into the roll is obtained. 

The diameters are taken as small 
as possible, in order to keep the spread 
low. The spread will be larger at 
the thin places, than at the enlarge- 
ments, which receive little or no draft. 
The larger the spread, the larger will 
be this difference, so that with too 


heavy rolling the periodic rod will 
show visible unequal widths, which for 
many purposes is detrimental. To 
be able to choose the mean diameter 
smaller than the mill diameter, the 
periodic rolls are installed at the 
end of the train in the finishing 
stands. Usually they are provided 
with an individual swinging drive 
pinion as shown in Fig. 150. The 
roll necks and wobblers are generally 
made smaller than those of the rest 
of the mill. 

The dimensions e in Fig. 148 will 
be held exactly to size. The mean 














FIG. 147—PERIODIC PROFILE WITH RaA- 
DIAL ORDINATES IN THE ROLL PLANE 


diameter, Dm, referred to the neutral 
line, times 3.1416 must be a multiple 
of e. Even if this is the case with 
new rolls, it is no longer true with 
worn rolls after they have been 
turned. With increasing roll wear, 
therefore, e becomes smaller. 

If the enlargement is only on one 
side, which is desirable, an overdraft 
of 0.197 to 0.394-inch can be used. 
The lower roll is then flat, while the 
upper is cut-in according to Fig. 147. 
For the cutting-in work, sheet iron 
templets are made, which span a 
whole period and the beginning of 
the next, so that an exact observance 
of the distance e is guaranteed. 

To prevent the fin formation at the 
corners, mostly open passes, parted 
in the center as in Fig. 149 are used. 
The lower stripper guide then has 
the same form as with flats. The 
upper guide, which cannot be elimi- 
nated because periodic profiles. easily 
go around the roll, must be broader 
than the pass and be shaped so that 
it does not rest in the pass, but on the 
collars. In this manner, it is pre- 
vented from hitting the cut-in de- 
pressions as shown in Fig. 151. If 
both sides of the profile have en- 
largements, the last described form of 
guide must be used above and below. 

In order to avoid the expensive and 
tiresome cutting-in work, flat rolls 
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FIG. 148—PROFILE OF THE PERIOD TYPE DIVIDED INTO ORDINATES 
similar to the ordinary polishing or be used again instead of new rolls. 


edging rolls as shown in Fig. 150 have 
been used for the periodic profiles. 
In these the depressions v in Fig. 
150 are milled through the whole 
length of the roll body. Such rolls 
are cheaper to manufacture, but re- 
quire good upsetting depressions and 
careful working, so that the stock 
is not pressed square cornered. 

The draft must at least be chosen 
so that the height h, of the flat rod 
to be entered is equal to the total 
height of the periodic profile as at h 
in Fig. 148. If the limits of the 
gripping of the rolls are not exceeded 
it is desirable to choose h, = 1.05 to 
1.1 A. Finally it is desirable to hol- 
low out the sides slightly to avoid 
the fin formation at the open places 
of the pass and to get sharp corners 
on the rod to be entered. The 
spread is calculated as with flats from 
0.85 x (h, h,) for the largest 
draft. 

The foregoing considerations are to 
be used for so-called ornamental iron, 























FIG. 149—OPEN PASS FOR PERIODIC 
PROFILES 
which is a type of periodic profile. 


Where much of it is rolled, a casing 
is often shrunk on the roll body, 
into which the pass is cut. hen 
they are worn out and it is no longer 
possible to turn them down without 
too large a deviation of the distance 
e, the casing is replaced by a new 
one, while the actual roll body’ as 
well as the necks and wobblers can 
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By complex profiles is understood 
the numerous unusual shapes, which 
are used in railway cars, agricultural 
machines, in the stove factory, etc. 
In these complex profiles can be in- 
cluded rails, ties, tie plates and stay 


plates. All the basic principles neces- 
sary to carry out such designs are 


width can be considerably promoted 
in this manner. At the same time 
such upsetting passes are used to 
hold the rail height and the upper. 
edge of the head to exact dimensions. 
The roll designer should remember 
that only a light smoothing-over is 
possible here, because with a heavy 
draft on the head the thin web would 
buckle and the resistance, therefore, 
would stop. The shape of the rail, 
different from the I-beam, will permit 
placing the center line of the pass at: 
an angle to the roll line instead of into 
it as shown in Fig. 152. The lower 
part of the foot in some cases must 
be bent to such an extent that both 
edges have a taper of at least 2 per 
cent. On the contrary the upper part 
of the foot due to its oblique position 
at the section-lined place can be given 
a much heavier, more direct draft, 
than we could exert for example on 
the perpendicular flanges of a chan- 
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FIG. 150—SWINGING DRIVE 


PINION SUITABLE FOR SMALL ROLL NECKS 


AND WABBLERS 


given in the foregoing chapters. The 
foot of the rail is developed exactly 


as the flange of a beam or the head 
of a tee and each side alternately 
worked, first, with direct and indirect 


and in the next pass only with direct 
draft. As with the tee the web and 
its draft stages is the criterion for 
the elongation of the head and foot. 
The head being broader and lower 
than the foot, makes it easier in 
comparison with the design of an I- 
beam. 

According to Fig. 28 the rail can be 
turned into an upsetting pass and 
in this manner direct draft can be ex- 
erted with the upper roll on the foot 
and the head. Its development in 


nel or tee. Naturally there results 
from this a larger sideward pressure 
of the upper and lower roll in the 
direction of the arrows, as. shown in 


Fig. 152. This pressure must be 
counteracted by good bearing collars 
with liberal bearing surfaces and 


deeply entering collars without sharp 
corners at e, which otherwise would 
cause crumbling. 

A similar attempt to convert the 
indirect draft of the flanges into di- 
rect, caused the development of .the 
method of finishing H-beams with the 


simultaneous use of horizontal and 
vertical rolls shown in Fig. 153. On 
the whole web 1, 2 and 6, 7 direct 


draft is applied. The surfaces 2, 3 
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FIG. 151—STRIPPER GUIDE OF 


A CHISELED ROLL 
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FIG. 152—DIAGONAL RAIL PROFILE WITH 
A TAPER OF AT LEAST 2 PER CENT 
ON THE INNER SIDE OF THE 
LOWER LEG 


and 7, 8 grind and, therefore, have 
indirect draft. The surface 4, 5 has 
direct draft. The two halves of the 
flanges, therefore, have an average 
between the two. The advantages of 
this process, known as the Grey proc- 
ess, are that with the mentioned mix- 
ture between the direct and indirect 
draft a larger material displacement 
and spread is accomplished than with 
the latter alone. With the same thick- 
ness broader flanges can be developed. 
Since closed passes do not occur the 
danger of wedging-in disappears, and 
the flanges no longer need be given 
a taper. Their outer outlines 4, 5 
and 9, 10 and their inner outlines 
8, 8 and 11, 12 are therefore exactly 
parallel, which is an important im- 
provement for steel construction.. 
With the Grey mill two rolling sys- 
tems placed in front of one another 
are combined, as shown in Fig. 153, 
similar to the stands of the continu- 
ous mill which are driven through 
gearing by the same engine. Many 
difficulties, which opposed the intro- 
duction of the Grey mill, can doubt- 
less be ascribed to this common drive 
because the exact correspondence be- 
tween exit and entrance speed of the 
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FIG. 1583—ARRANGEMENT OF VERTICAL 
AND HORIZONTAL ROLL FOR PRO- 
DUCING BEAMS 


two roll systems is never possible. 
The drawing is as dangerous with 
such heavy profiles, as a slip between 
the stock and the roll surface. The 
difficulties mentioned disappear when 
ithe two systems are driven by sepa- 
rate motors, which are permitted to 
slip, so that their speeds will adjust 
themselves to one another. 

An additional use for the vertical 
rolls is the finishing of grooved 
rails, as shown in Fig. 155, for street 
railways. To press the groove into 
the head with the rail in a vertical 
position by ordinary rolls, would not 
do because the web is too weak to 
offer the necessary resistance to the 
draft. The rail, therefore, is placed 
in the horizontal position and a ver- 
tical roll, which is set in a swinging 
bearing, presses into the head. Fig. 
154 shows an outline sketch of a 





Finally the vertical rolls are used 
with the universal mill as shown in 
Fig. 156. Two or three horizontal 
rolls with a flat body have a pair of 
rolls with vertical axes installed in 
front or frequently in the rear. All 
are driven and mechanically adjust- 
able. The axes of the horizontal and 
vertical rolls do not lie, as with the 
Grey or grooved rail mill in the same 
plane, but in parallely displaced planes, 
The object of the universal mill is, as 
with stepping, to be able to manufac- 
ture every possible flat profile with 
the same rolls. The range of prod- 
ucts is not limited to narrow profiles, 
as is the case with the stepped rolls. 

The production is considerably less, 
than with ordinary rod mills, because 
all passes from the ingot or billet 
must be made on the same stand, 
while in ordinary mills they must be 
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FIG. 154—TYPE OF SWINGING ROLL FOR GROOVED RAILS 


stand arranged for this purpose. The 
manner of rolling also presents some 
difficulties when considering that in 
the head a considerable material dis- 
placement or elongation takes place. 
The displacement can be divided with 
the horizontal rolls between the web, 
and, with the indirect draft between 
the upper half of the foot, but in no 
event should the lower half receive 
any. That denotes in the last passes 
unequal draft and strains in the pro- 
file parts. An improvement is had 
if a second roll presses against the 
foot of the grooved rail, as is the 
case with the flanges of the Grey-type 
beam. The axis of this roll and the 
grooving roll then lie horizontal and 
are driven. The axes of the rolls, 
which hold the rail on the sides, there- 
fore, prevent the web from kinking 
or folding. These rolls are vertical 
in the housings and are not driven. 


completed in part simultaneously. 
Since the stock gradually becomes 
broader the body of the roll in the 
center is worn unevenly. The wear 
is greater outside in the last passes 
where finally the edges are used less. 
On the other hand, with the rolls of 
a rod mill the same width is always 
used. With rolls set ahead, a slip 
either between these and the stock 
or in special friction arrangement set 
between occurs. Finally the stands 
are considerably more complicated 
due to the vertical drives than the 
simple rod trains, and cause collaring. 
The use of the universal mill therefore 
is limited to commodities of which 
only a small amount is to be rolled 
and for‘ pass rolls where first cost 
and cost of installation is large. 
Frequently with complex profiles 
enlarged places occur in a_ section, 
such as with the special profile shown 
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155—PROFILE OF A GROOVED RAIL 
SECTION 


FIG. 


in Fig. 157 or with the milk-can rod 
shown in Fig. 33. A good plan is 
to develop such parts considerably in 
the first pass, or in other words, to 
transpose the major portion of the 
material displacement there, because 
the steel will flow easily due to its 
temperature. With such problems 
it is not advisable to design mechan- 
ically backward from the finishing 
pass with equal drafts by means of 
tables. It is best to determine by 
sketches how to permit so much ma- 
terial to flow into the critical places 
in the first passes, so that from there 
on they will not receive less draft 
than the rest of the cross-sectional 
parts. In other words, preliminary 
considerations must precede the math- 
ematical design. The experienced roll 
designer should arrange his layout 
so as to receive in the last shaping 
passes more draft in the heavy parts 
of the profiles than in the thin parts. 

For complex profiles the rule, “equal 
draft for all cross-sectional parts,” 
also applies. A deviation in the last 
passes is only permissible within lim- 
its of a few hundredths of the elonga- 
tion and only in so far as can be given 
more draft and somewhat more iron 
where the material will flow with 
difficulty. As previously mentioned, 
deviating from the foregoing rule, in 
difficult cases, frequently results in 
corners free from scale. 


The number of steel and brass pens 
produced in 1925 showed a decrease 
of 10 per cent compared with the 
production in 1923, the total for 1925 
being 1,451,489 gross, against 1,950,057 
gross for 1923. The value in 1925, 
however, showed a marked increase. 
In 1923 the total value was $1,171,000 
whereas in 1925 it was $1,445,570, an 
increase of 23.4 per cent. 
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German Machine Industry 
Improves Position 


in German machin- 
ery industries, as regards domestic 
sales, exports and imports in the 
first six months of 1926, indicates a 
better general position, according to 
a report to the department of com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner 
Theodore Pilger, Berlin. Exports are 
increasing, imports are decreasing or 
stationary; and the domestic market 
is showing an increased capacity for 
buying German machines. 

Exports of German machinery in- 
creased since January, 1925, although 
there were small setbacks in Feb- 
ruary, May, July, and December of 
last year, and April of this year. 
Statistics just available covering the 
first four months of 1926 show that 
the volume this year is well above 
that for 1925. In March, 1926, the 
value of German exports surpassed 
the monthly average for 1913, which 
is the first time these shipments have 
reached the 1913 level. But inas- 
much as 1913 was a peculiarly pros- 
perous year, it is perhaps better to 
make comparison with the 1910-1913 
period. Figuring values in gold marks 
and correcting the returns to allow 
for a price increase of 30 to 40 per 
cent during the interval, the value 


The situation 
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156—SKELETON SKETCH OF THE 
ROLL ARRANGEMENT FOR A 
UNIVERSAL MILL 
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FIG. 157—PROFILE OF A SPECIAL SECTION 


of German exports for the first part 
of 1926 is greater than for the month- 
ly average during the 1910-1913 per- 
iod, so that as measured by values, 
Germany has only just regained her 
pre-war position as a machinery ex- 
porter. 


If the tonnage of German machin- 
ery exports during the early months 
of 1926 is considered, the volume has 
not yet reached the pre-war level but 
is 80 per cent greater than in 1923, 
which was the low point for Ger- 
man export trade immediately follow- 
ing the time when the mark was 
stabilized 


The domestic market, according to 
German producers, is the true indi- 
cator of business conditions in the 
German machinery manufacturing in- 
dustries. It is claimed that the Ger- 
man industry is working at only 65 
per cent of productive capacity, in 
spite of the increase in export ship- 
ments. Domestic orders in 1926 are 
claimed to be only 50 per cent of the 
average volume in 1925. 

Many German manufacturing plants 
have been forced by circumstances 
to abandon old products and complete- 
ly change to other lines. Companies 
formerly building railway cars now 
are trying to build steel office fur- 
niture, others formerly building ma- 
chine tools are trying to develop 
lines of farm tractors. This situation 
is forcing a readjustment in the over- 
head organizations of most manufac- 
turers. Superfluous employes are be- 
ing released as rapidly as the circum- 
stances permit. This weeding-out 
process is continuing in the present 
month. Many firms report that they 
are still laying off as many unpro- 
ductive workers as possible and using 
the available funds for increasing the 
technical efficiency of the plants by 
the installation of more modern ma- 
chinery and manufacturing processes. 
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BY MONTHS 
0 of 


1923 





1924 


Exports of industrial machinery 


1926 


1925 


charted on a monthly 


basis 


xports of Machinery To 
Be Compiled Monthly 


ae 


LTHOUGH monthly returns cov- 
ering foreign trade of the United 

States in particular commodities 

such as cotton, wheat, iron and steel, 
and certain manufactured products 
have been published by the department 
time, no sta- 
exports 
such 
pri- 


some 
machinery 


of commerce for 
tistics covering 
have been However, 
figures have been published by 
vate interests from information 
government. 


issued. 


made 
available by the Here- 
tofore, conditions have made it difficult 
to compile these statistics in a sat- 
isfactory manner as certain obstacles 
in classifications and arrangement had 
not been overcome, but during recent 
months the changes have 
been made and it is anticipated that 
hereafter these statements similar to 
this initial one will be published regu- 
larly. 

In publishing such a statistical state- 


necessary 


The author is chief of industrial machinery 





Rastall 


ment, the department aims to include 
returns covering only industrial ma- 
chinery by which is meant those types 
that are used in fac- 
mines and on construction 
It is hoped that the employ- 
classification here- 
difficulties in 


existed in 


of equipment 
tories, in 
projects. 
official 
overcome all 


ment of 
after will 
classification 
figures published privately. 

There has been a tendency to attach 
undue significance to increases or de- 


which have 


creases in this trade for these exports 
fluctuate widely and the monthly fluc- 
tuations are not of much significance. 
drawing 


Great care is necessary in 

conclusions from the statistics and 
probably it will be found that only 
general trends representing returns 


over a considerable span of time should 
The general statistical 
industrial 


be considered. 
experience of exports of 
machinery from the United States is 


not tabulated here, inasmuch as _ it 


division, department of commerce, Washington. was given in full on page 1231 of the 
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but this tabulation is the basis for 
the more detailed statistics that fol- 
low. 

The returns indicate the prewar 


position of American machinery ex- 
ports and while the returns for 1916 
to 1918 have been omitted, it will be 
remembered that the trade was large 
during this period, with the heaviest 
demand from Europe under abnormal 
war conditions. Following the armis- 
tice, there 
business, but this postarmistice boom 
1921 and the following 
smallest 
of machinery exports, being slightly 
in excess of $112,000,000. Since that 
time there has been a gradual but con- 
sistent increase and by 1925 the total 
had become nearly $150,000,000. 


was a heavy volume of 
collapsed in 


year witnessed the volume 


Demand Expanding Rapidly 


Much of significance is to be de- 
rived from this tabulation. For ex- 
ample, one should compare the volume 
of industrial machinery absorbed in 
Latin America during the 
since 1919 with the 
These figures express the de- 


Asia and 
years prewar 
years. 
gree to which these comparatively un- 
developed areas are becoming indus- 
trialized and as they become so they 
are finding it possible to change the 
character of their trade in other com- 


modities with Europe, the United 
States and other countries and con- 
sequently the nature of the export 


business from those areas is changing 
gradually but profoundly. The de- 
for comparatively crude prod- 
demand 


mand 
ucts is diminishing but the 
for highly manufactured goods in both 
Asia and Latin America is increasing. 
Reports received from Europe indicate 
that feel these influ- 
ences at work and it safe to 


manufacturers 
seems 
expect a gradual evolution of impor- 


tant significance along the lines in- 
dicated. 

Since 1920, demand from Asia has 
been decreasing but it is felt that 


this is because of abnormal conditions, 
for Japan has suffered seriously from 
earthquakes, China from internal poli- 
tical confusion and other countries 
have had their individual problems. 
Consequently, this diminishing demand 
for machinery probably does not rep- 
resent the true needs of Asia and as 
satisfactory conditions 
expect 


more 
developed one 


soon as 
can be would 
an increasing demand for mechanical 
equipment of this character. Not- 
withstanding this decline during the 
past five years, it is encouraging to 
observe that our exports to Asia dur- 
ing 1925 represent four times the av- 
erage volume of the prewar years 
1910 and 1913. It is also interesting to 


1926 











note that Europe is absorbing a con- 
stantly increasing volume of American 
machinery and reports reaching the de- 
partment of commerce would indicate 
that further expansion along these 
lines to be anticipated. 

The returns are 
annual reports. A diagram based up- 
on monthly returns gives a very differ- 
ent impression as indicated in Fig. 1. 
As it will be noted, the shipments 
move with great regularity and a de- 
pression reported one month is almost 
sure to be followed by an abnormally 
large volume the month. 
Reports regarding startling increases 
or serious falling off in our machinery 
exports from month to month may be 
disregarded. The chart apparently 
proves that these monthly fluctuations 
are not of real significance. 

Monthly returns will be made avail- 
able hereafter but it is hoped that 
undue significance will not be attached 
to the report for any particular month. 
The value of these figures will be ap- 
preciated only when they are con- 
sidered in connection with returns for 
earlier months and over a much wider 
period of time. It will be noted that 
on the chart in Fig. 1 is a dotted line 
giving the annual returns expressed 
as a monthly average. This dotted 
line is a far more satisfactory meas- 
of American export 


above based on 


succeeding 


ure of progress 
trade in machinery and the trends in 
that trade and furnishes a more per- 
fect picture of the export situation. 


Possible To Observe Trends 


However, it is often unsatisfactory 
to wait until the end of the year to 
analyze these factors and an effort 
has made to smooth out the ir- 
regularities in the curve in Fig. 1 by 
employing a “three-month moving 
average.” The results are shown in 
Fig. 2. This method makes it possible 
to observe the trends, in some degree 
at least, without waiting until the 
end of a calendar year, particularly 
when it is remembered that even the 
annual statistics are in many respects 
unsatisfactory. 

For the sake of completeness, the 


been 


figures upon which Fig. 1 is based are 
presented in the accompanying table. 
In this connection it will be noted 
that the totals for 1922, 1923 and 1924 
are smaller than those given in the 
table previously mentioned. This dis- 
crepancy is due to difference in the 
classifications that were employed in 
the preparation of the tables at differ- 
ent times and it is now impracticable 
to get them upon the same basis. In 
the tables that were prepared earlier 
a wide variety of types of machinery 
were included, but it is felt that: these 
returns will be more valuable if non- 
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industrial machinery, such as_ type- 
writers, locomotives, lawn mowers and 
similar items are excluded. This pro- 
cedure has been followed in the prep- 
aration of the accompanying table and 
will be followed hereafter in statistics 
on monthly machinery exports. 

In this connection, it should also be 


pipe and 510,483 tons of soil and 
plumbers’ pipe, making a total of 
2,324,047 tons. As revised the figures 
are 1,414,252 tons of gas and water 
pipe, and soil and plumbers’ pipe re- 
mains the same, making a new total 
of 1,924,735 tons. In spite of the 
downward revision, the output of gas 


and water pipe and the total output 
remain the highest in history. 


added that shows it is 
necessary from time to time to correct 
the monthly returns as originally pub- 
lished, these corrections usually ap- 
pearing some months later. Prac- 
tically all of these discrepancies, how- 
ever, are of relatively small impor- 
tance and the monthly statistics pub- 
lished are sufficiently accurate for 
ordinary use. 


experience 


Wider Markets Seen in 
Population Growth 


The economic significance of the 
gain in population in the United 
States since the 1920 census is pointed 
out in a survey by the National In- 
dustrial Conference board. A_ re- 
liable statistical agency estimated the 
population as of Jan. 1, 1926 as 115,- 
940,000, an increase of 10,229,000 
over the total of 1920. The board 
points out that this would mean an 
increase of 3,965,000 or 9.5 per cent 


Investigate Reactions in 
Blast Furnace 


During the present fiscal year the 
bureau of mines at its North Central 
experiment station, Minneapolis, will 





Monthly Exports of Industrial Machinery 


Month 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January $8,084,101 $9,077,520 $10,904,888 $10,460,904 $13,240,785 
February 8,208,391 8,682,362 9,075,960 8,756,543 10,996,707 
March ......... 8,901,861 9,822,794 9,081,370 13,703,013 12,780,741 
April ..... 9,101,272 9,291,811 10,819,366 13,087,879 16,529,952 
May 9,346,459 8,902,981 10,720,080 TERE. epee 
June 10,584,116 9,367,867 10,160,142 ST ie eee 
July 9,531,151 10,133,292 9,795,101 TE SOGE.. sathacones 
August 8,774,609 11,693,480 12,496,420 14,555,365 
September 8,818,652 10,371,235 9,857,919 SEL EATIEe . cesteleinadio 
October 8,828,371 11,851,086 12,343,608 ON Bek Oms aee 
November 9,148,671 10,919,355 10,113,321 12,592,019 
December 10,188,705 8,796,196 14,975,027 


9,461,492 


$124,164,316 


$149,379,238 


tr 
-i 
oi 


Total $109,516,359 $119,575, 











continue its study of fundamental re- 
actions taking place in the commer- 
cial blast furnace. The work will in- 
clude a study of the composition of 
the gases across a series of planes sit- 
uated between the tuyere level and the 
stock line; of the composition of solid 
materials and the degree of reduction 
of iron oxides removed from each 
plane; and of observations on tem- 
peratures and pressures at the vari- 
out planes. A similar study was com- 
pleted on a Southern foundry furnace. 


Institute Makes Revision 


The American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute has found it necessary to re- 
vise the statement of production of 
cast iron gas and water pipe for 1925 
as given its statistical bulletin No. 3, 
dated June 12. These statistics were 
present in considerable detailon pages 
1662 and 1663 of the June 24 issue 
of Iron TraApe Review. As first an- 
nounced, the 1925 production was l1,- 
813,564 net tons of gas and water 


in the total working force of the 
United States since 1920, assuming 
that the proportion of those gain- 
fully employed to total population of 
1920 still holds good, and that there 
has been no increase in the propor- 
tion of those employed under the age 
of 14 years. 

More significant and striking, the 
board says, are the figures of popula- 
tion increase if interpreted in terms 
of increased consumption power, or 
markets. The estimated additional 
population amounts to 38 per cent 
more than the 1920 population of all 
the New England states combined; 
it is 15 per cent more than the ag- 
gregate 1920 population of the moun- 
tain and Pacific states, comprising 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 
It is 40 per cent more than the com- 
bined population of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

In 1925, Canada outranked every 
other country as a source of imports. 
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oundrymen Schedule Many Papers for 
Annual Convention in Detroit 


OUNDRY foremen, 


executives, 


program. 


The papers, 
latest researches and developments 
malleable and nonferrous fields. 


Special sessions for nonferrous and steel foundrymen 


Monday, Sept. 27 
AFTERNOON 

1:30—Opening Meeting. 

Addresses of welcome and responses. 

3 :00—Nonferrousa Metals. 

Joint meeting of American Foundry- 
men’s association and Institute of 
Metals Division. 

“Constitution of Aluminum-Zinc-Tin Al- 
loys and Aluminum-Zinc-Cadmium Al- 
loys,” by Dr. V. Jares, Technical 
school, Prague.—Exchange Paper of 
Czecho-Slovak Foundry association. 

“Aluminum-Alloy Permanent Mold Cast- 
ings,” by Dr. R. J. Anderson, Cleve- 
land. 

3 :00—Materials Handling. 

“Materials Handling in a Foundry,” by 
E. T. Bennington, Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland. 

“Saving Foundry Materials Handling,” 
by H. J. Payne, Society for Electrical 
Development, New York. 

3:00—Core Binders and Cores. 

“Core Oil Specifications,” by V. A. 
Crosby, Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind. 

“Core Binders Investigation,” by H. L 
Campbell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“Core Sand Mixture Tests,”” by C. A. 
Hansen, General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y 

Tuesday, Sept. 28 
FORENOON 

10 :00—Steel Founding. 

“Defects in Steel Castings,” by J. M. 
Sampson, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Contribution by R. A. Bull, Electric 
Steel Founders’ Research Group, Chi- 
cago. 

Temperature Determination in the Non- 

ferrous Foundry—A Symposium. 

Joint meeting of American Foundry- 

men’s association and Institute of Metals 
Division. 

A. A. Grubb, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield 


10 :00 


0. 

H. M. St. John, Detroit Lubricator Co., 
Detroit. 

Kirtland Marsh, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, New Kensington, Pa. 


R. R. Clarke, General Electric Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

Representative, bureau of standards, 
Washington. 

A. S. Hall, Thwing Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia. 

. D. Bean, Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadeiphia. 


Apprentice Training. 
Discussion of apprentice training. 
AFTERNOON 


12:15—Round Table on Brass Foundry Topics. 

Luncheon meeting and informal discus- 
sion. 

Joint meeting 
men’s association and 
Metals Division. 

2:00—Permanent and 

Symposium, 

J. E. Hurst, Newton, Chambers & Co., 
Ltd., Sheffield, England. 

H. A. Schwartz, Cleveland. 


10 :00 


of American Foundry- 
Institute of 


Long Life Molds—A 
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10 :00 


10 :00 
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metallurgists and 

others attending the thirtieth annual meeting of the 

American Foundrymen’s association at Detroit, Sept. 27- 
Oct. 1, are assured of one of the best technical programs’ the week. 
arranged by the association, judging by the papers which 
have been scheduled and just announced in the tentative 
Each branch of the industry is provided with 
material and the speakers are of international reputation. 
both American and European, 
ast 


:00 


700 


:00 
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sessions 


cover the 


iron, steel, 


present their paper 


will be held the first three days of the week, but due to 
the large number of papers on cast iron practice, these 
necessarily 

An effort has been made to schedule papers 
of general interest on subjects such as material handling, 
core binders apprentice training, costs, refractories, per- 
manent molds and 
Preprints of papers will be distributed in advance and, 
following the policy of the past two years, authors will 
s only in abstract, leaving the greater 


have been distributed throughout 


sand control so as not to conflict. 


part of the time for general discussion. The tentative pro- 


Leon Camen, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, New York. 

S. M. Udale and H. P. Kimber, Holley 
Carburetor Co., Detroit. 

James A. Murphy, Hamilton, O. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J 

Cupola Practice. 

“Melting All Steel Heats in the Cupola,” 
by T. F. Jennings, Garfield Copper 
Co., Garfield, Utah. 

“A Study of Iron Melted in the Cupola,”’ 
by R. E. Wendt and J. P. Walsted 
Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind. 

“Use of Continuous Iron Temperature 
Charts in Improving Cupola Practice,”’ 
by H. W. Dietert, U. S. Radiator 
Corporation, Detroit. 

“Cupola Practice in a Continuous 
Foundry,” by H. Rayner, Dodge Bros., 
Detroit. 

Wednesday, Sept. 29 
FORENOON 


Steel Foundry Metallurgy. 

“Open-Hearth Slags,” by W. C. Hamil- 
ton, American Steel Foundries, Gran- 
ite City, Il 

‘Manufacture of Manganese Steel for 
Castings,”” by John Howe Hall, Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co. High 
Bridge, N. J. 

Testing Cast Iron. 

“A Shearing Test for Cast Iron,” by 
G. K. Elliott, Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Tests of Cast Iron,” by W. Rother, 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buf- 
falo. 

“Some Further Gray Iron Problems,”’ 
by John Shaw, Brightside Foundry 
& Engineering Co., Sheffield, England. 
Exchange paper of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. 

“Testing Iron,’”’ by M. le Thomas, Paris, 


France. Exchange paper of the 
French Foundry Technical associa- 
tion. 


Malleable Cast Iron. 

“Some Controversial Matters Pertaining 
to Malleable Iron Castings,’’ by En- 
rique Touceda, Albany,  \ ie 

“What May Be Required of Malleable 
Cast Iron,” by H. A. Schwartz, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland. 

Casting Nickel Alloys. 

Meeting of Institute of Metals Division 
American Institute of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

AFTERNOON 

Foundry Costa. 

Discussion of general needs for foundry 
cost methods and exposition of a spe- 
cific foundry cost system for practical 
use. 

Foundry Refractories. 

Report of the chairman of the joint 
committee on foundry refractories. 
Report of subcommittees on survey of 
service conditions: a. Steel foundries ; 
b. Malleable foundries; c. Cast iron 

foundries. 

Report of subcommittee on testing and 
specifications. 

Report of subcommittee on standardiza- 
tion and simplification. 

Discussion of foundry refractories. 


gram is as follows: 


Thursday, Sept. 30 
FORENOON 
10 :00—Foundry Sand Control. 
Reports of subcommittees of joint com- 
mitte on molding sand _ research, 
discussion of methods for practical shop 
control of foundry sand _ conditions. 
AFTERNOON 
12:15—Round Table Malleable Foundry Prob- 
lems. 
Luncheon meeting and informe! discus- 
sion of malleable foundry topies. 
1:30—Business Meeting. 
2:30—Cast Iron. 
“The Dilatometric Analysis of Iron,” by 
A. Portevin and P. Chevenard, Ex- 
change Paper of the French Foundry 
association. 
“Heat Resistant Cast Irons,” by Oliver 
Smalley, New York. 
“The Perfecting of Pig Iron,” by Dr. 
Piwowarsky, Technical high school, 
Aix la Chapelle, Germany. Contributed 
on behalf of the German Foundry- 
men’s association. 
“Phosphorus in Cast Iron,” by J. T. 
MacKenzie, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
“Chaplets in Heavy Iron Castings,” by 
Ivan Lamoureux. Exchange Paper of 


Belgium Technical Foundry associa- 
tion. 
2:30-—-Elimination of Waste in the Foundry 


Industry. 

Discussion of possibilities of elimination 
of waste. 

Report of committee on pattern equip- 
ment standardization. 
Report of committee on 

metals. 
Friday, Oct. 1 
FoORENOON 

Foundry Sand Control. 

“Metallurgical Control of Foundry 
Sands,” by L. B. Thomas, Fairbanks 
Morse Co., Beloit, Wis. 

“Grading Foundry Sands,” by C. A. 
Hansen, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 

“Foundry Sand Control,” by O. E. J. 
Abrahamson, American Radiator Co., 
Buffalo. 


corrosion of 


10:00 


Mexico Buys Machinery 


Washington, July 20.—Mexico’s ma- 


chinery imports were $18,335,728 in 
1925, compared with $16,594,476 in 


1924, an increase of 10 per cent, states 
a report to the department of com- 
merce from Consul General Alexander 
W. Weddell, Mexico City. Of the 
general machinery import total for 
1925 the United States supplied $14,- 
975,907, or 81 per cent, followed by 
Germany with $1,614,386 or 9 per 
cent. 


1926 











Steel Barns Reduce Farmers’ Costs 


Fire, Insurance, Rodent and Spoilage Losses Cut—Greater Storage 
Space Obtained—M ichigan Farmer Develops Permanent Building 


By W. W. Maloney 


S THE industrial revolution Every lasting development has been 

A changed the aspect of Amer- born of necessity, and when this 

_ica’s industrial structure, so farmer needed a new barn, one which 

the ever increasing application of me- would have a long life and would 
chanical tools has altered standards of . 


structure and commenced actual erec- 
tion Thanksgiving day, 1922. 

What Mr. Cole has today on his 
property, and the building is in good 





the modern farm. Plowing, seeding, 
furrowing, reaping and harvesting 
have seen the hand tools of agriculture 
replaced largely by mechanical equip- 
ment. Gasoline tractors have dis- 
placed .the horse in many localities 
and the old oaken bucket has given 
way to power wind mills. Irrigation 
has been introduced to avoid the 
hazards of natural rainfall. Even 
milking has been developed on a 
mechanical or electrical basis, making 
for greater cleanliness, efficiency, less 
drudgery and a cheaper cost of equip- 
ment and final product. All these 
agricultural improvements have been 
made possible by the use of steel. 
Is the farmer’s wooden barn, one 
of the last strongholds of old farm 











traditions and methods, now to be STRUCTURAL STEEL FRAMEWORK SHOWING RIGIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION 


replaced by all-steel structures? 

Three years ago such a possibility give him a maximum of hay storage 
would have been scouted. But that capacity without interior obstruction, 
was before John D. Cole, a farmer he thought of metal. Taking his 
living near Mulliken, Mich., had an rough ideas to nearby contractors, 
idea and saw it through. That was’ he found them unable or unwilling to 
before he took his idea to the Con- undertake the job he asked. Still 
tinental Bridge Co., Chicago, and convinced that his notion was sound, 
had it accepted, or before the Conti- however, Mr. Cole approached the 
nental company built on Mr. Cole’s Continental Bridge Co., which finally 
farm the first all-steel barn. designed and contracted for the 











COMPLETED BARN, IS NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL, BEING FIRE AND STORMPROOF 
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condition after three years of serv- 
ice, is a steel barn without a piece 
of wood in its construction. Purlin 
posts, braces, rafters and beams, all 
are steel. It is fireproof, and fire is 
the most dreaded of farm hazards. 
It is lightning-proof, and practically 
90 per cent of barn fires originate 
from without. It is practically weath- 
erproof, and the life of the barn, if 
the steelwork and corrugated sheath- 
ing is kept properly painted, is un- 
limited. Even the windows are 
fireproof, the sash being made of steel 
and glazed with %-inch ribbed wire 
glass. 

The structural steel was fabricated 
in the shops of the Continental Bridge 
Co. and delivered ready for bolting 
on the premises. Only four men were 
needed for the erection work, without 
a foreman, and no framing was 
necessary on the ground. The steel 
frame is of the 3-hinge arch type with 
trusses supported at three points 
only, center, and bottom on each 
side. There are no interior posts or 
inside obstructions such as usually are 
found in barns. Overall the struc- 
tures measures 36 x 72 feet, and the 
haymow rises 34 feet to the hay car- 
rier. Thus easy access is gained for 
handling hay through the side. Four 
14 x 16-foot entrance doors, each 
weighing approximately 800 pounds, 








are supported by § sliding door consideration for 


the farmer. For Cleveland by agents of the Machinists 


hangers. this particular barn the steel fabri- union. Several hundred are reported 


The steel frame is comparatively cated framework 


light, and is rigid. Built like and delivered at 


was contracted for to have signified their intention to 


a cost of $980. join. There is a shortage of tool 


a steel bridge, allowance has been Total expense was between $5000 and and die makers in Cleveland. 


made for wind loads in the design. $5500, which for 


an experimental See 


As will be seen from the accompany-_ structure, and considering the cost Airplane propellers made of metal 


ing photographs, the sloping roof con- of other barns, is 


considered reason- are much more efficient than wooden 


‘struction makes it impossible for able. Manufacturers’ representatives propellers at high air speeds, it has 
snow to accumulate and shorten the of other materials than steel in- been found by the bureau of stand- 
life of the covering. It also obviates spected the barn to see if they could ards from tests of equipment for the 


the need of special provision in de- not have saved 


the owner money. war department. Dr. L. J. Briggs, 


sign to compensate snow loads. Careful figuring resulted in the con- chief of the division of mechanics and 


After the framework had been erected clusion that Mr. 
the barn was covered with 22-gage had to pay fully 
corrugated copper-alloy sheet steel. barn had he used 
has 

life, of moderate stated, travel at a rate of speed which 
and one whose up- may be as high as 700 miles an hour, 


The sheets were riveted together with The owner now 
a 10-inch longitudinal lap and two tically unlimited 
corrugations on the side to exclude’ construction cost 


moisture. Below the cement floor of keep is negligible. 
st an ea propellers made possible by the use 


the barn is a cement basement or 


Cole would’ have sound, and H. L. Dryden, chief of 
as much for his the aero dynamical section of the 


other materials. bureau, conducted the tests. The tips 
a barn of prac- of blades of all propellers, it was 


and the finer cross-section on the 


stock stable, 13 feet high. An effort is being made to organize of metal greatly increases efficiency 


Cost, of course, is a paramount a union of tool 


and die makers in under these conditions. 








Mine Rubbish Is Used in 
British Strike Emergency 














EN weeks of the British coal strike have played 

havoc with operations in the iron and steel industry, 
as readers of IRON TRADE REVIEW’s cablegrams and news 
letters from London and Birmingham have been informed. 
The majority of blast furnaces and steel plants are idle. 
Some works using electric power have been enabled to 
continue in part time operation, and the above photo- 
graph sent to IRON TRADE REvIEW from Walter Somers 


Ltd., Haywood Forge, near Birmingham, indicates how 
the electric power has been maintained. It shows the 
removal of a refuse dump for fuel purposes. The ma- 
terial is the fine coal which dropped through the screens, 
and which in the ordinary way had to be tipped as 
rubbish. Today the whole of the dump has been re- 
moved, sent away at the rate of 1500 tons per day te 
the electrical supply stations. 
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Fig. 1 (Left)—A Welded 
Specimen Clamped to an 
Anvil. Fig. 2 (Below)— 
The Test Piece Broken 









UCH of the work 

done in a_ shop 

specializing in re- 
pair welding is on cast 
iron. This is not sur- 
prising, as cast iron is 
used so widely and under 
such varying conditions. 
This condition means that 
welders must give a great 
amount of attention to the 


subject of cast iron weld- question often arises as to how the 
ing, either with the cast operator may know when his tech- 
iron rod or with bronze, nique is faulty? How can he know 


according to a recent article 
in Oxy-Acetylene Tips. Much 
has been written on the 
correct practices in this 
work and any welder who 
desires to improve his tech- 
nique may obtain reliable 
information from _ several 
sources, especially from the 
manufacturers of welding 
equipment. However, the 


















Fig. 3 (Right)—Weld- 
ing the Cast Iron 
Pieces. Fig. 4 (Be- 
low) —Top of _ the 
Practice Weld 


eee eg 


Recommends [| ests 


for 
Cast [ron Welds 


when his faults are corrected? The 
answer is evident. Each operator 
should test specimens of his work on 
cast iron to determine what results he 
is obtaining. 

Such testing has several beneficial 
effects. It serves to confirm in the 
mind of the operator who is doing 
the work the fact that his welds are 
of high quality. It will indicate to 
the man who is falling a little short 
of perfection where his main diffi- 
culties lie. Welding and testing of 
welded specimens by the operator is 
not an admission that he thinks the 
welds may be bad, but is an indication 
that he is doing his best in every 
way possible to turn out welds of high 
quality on all work he undertakes. 

It is relatively simple to test speci- 
men welds. No elaborate equipment 
is needed as the tests are made with 
the ordinary equipment in the shop, 
with the possible addition 
of a magnifying glass such 
as may be bought at any 
stationery store. Test meth- 
ods in general use are as 
follows: Obtain some pieces 
of scrap cast iron. Set them 
up with the edges cleaned 
and prepared for welding, 
as normally would be done, 
and weld two of the pieces 


Fig. 5 (Below)—The 
Bottom of the Welded 
Specimen Showing 
How the Metal Should 
Penetrate 
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together, using the same _ technique 
and practices which regularly are em- 
ployed. Use the welding rod which is 
being used in the shop, which should 
be the best procurable. The correct 
tip size and gas pressure for the 
thickness of metal being welded should 
be used. When the weld is finished, 
allow it to cool slowly, covering it 
with the slow-cooling cast iron parts. 
After the weld has been cooled prop- 
erly, brush the surface on both sides 
with a wire brush and examine the 
weld carefully. It is especialy im- 
portant to notice the appearance of 
the weld on the under side. If thor- 
ough penetration and fusion between 
the edges at the bottom of the crack 
have not. been secured, it may be 
noted easily. The bottom of a good 
weld should look something like the 
piece shown in Fig. 5. Notice the 
little round beads of metal protrud- 
ing through, indicating that the oper- 
ator has secured a good bond all of 
the way to the bottom of the crack. 
Small blowholes or other irregularities 
sometimes may be seen on the upper 
side of the test weld. If the joint 
is reinforced to a point where blow- 
holes are ground away, the defects 
may be disregarded. However, if 
the blowholes extend below the level 
of the original metal, they repre- 
sent something to think about the 
next time a weld is made. 

The welded specimen next is 
clamped in a vise with the weld flush 
with the top of the jaws, and the 
end struck with a sledge a sufficient 
number of times to break the test 
piece. These blows should be struck 
on the side of the material which was 


welded so that the top of the weld 
will be stretched. If the weld is good, 
the break will come in the cast iron 
and not in the weld. If the break 
comes where the weld metal and the 
base metal join, it probably indicates 
that the edges of the joint were not 
heated properly during the course of 
welding, or that the molten metal was 
blown ahead on the cooler surfaces. 
Examination of the break in such a 
piece with a magnifying glass may 
show the defects which caused the 
start of the fracture, such as an in- 
clusion of slag particles, blowholes or 
sections of the base metal which evi- 
dently have not been melted. 

If the test piece breaks outside of 
the weld, the piece should be turned 
over and the other side of the base 
metal broken off. This will leave a 
strip having the weld metal down the 
center. This should be clamped in the 
vise and broken to obtain a fracture 
across the weld. It may be necessary 
to nick both sides of the piece with a 
hacksaw to start the break, but if the 
weld is good, the weld metal will be 
stronger than the same section of the 
orginial cast iron. 

The break across the weld then 
should be examined carefully with a 
magnifying glass. There will be some 


difference in the appearance of the 
weld metal.and the adjacent base 
metal. However, in general both 


metals should exhibit the structure, 
luster and color of gray cast iron, 
and there should not be a sharp divid- 
ing line between the base metal and 
the weld metal. There seldom will 
be any impurities between the base 
metal and the weld metal in a sec- 


tion broken in the manner described, 
because the presence of impurities 
would have caused a fracture the first 
time that the metal was hammered. 

If the test piece is too heavy or too 
large to put in the vise, it may be 
clamped on the side of the anvil as 
shown in Fig. 1, or supported on 
two bars or rails and sledged from the 
top. Any convenient method which 
will result in the desired break, will 
be satisfactory. A piece of cast iron 
welded with bronze also may be tested 
in practically the same way. While 
the weld metal will be different, if im- 
proper methods were used, a collec- 
tion of impurities along the junction 


of the weld metal and the base will 
cause initial fracture and even a 


splitting at the contact. If the weld 
has been made properly, the cast iron 
should break rather than pull away 
from the weld metal. In testing 
bronze welded pieces, it often is a 
good plan to cut across the weld with 
a hacksaw instead of attempting to 
break the weld in the vise. The latter 
method gives a better surface for ex- 
amination. These tests will indicate 
that if welds are unsatisfactory, the 
poor quality may be due to one or 


more causes. Either the welding was 


too fast and the proper fusion was 
not secured between the molten base 
and the molten weld metal; or com- 


plete penetration was not secured to 
the bottom of the break; or the weld- 
ing rod was unsatisfactory; or sand 
and slag were not worked out 
properly. Possibly the break may have 
been caused by the piece cooling too 
rapidly, a condition indicated by a 
hard and brittle weld. 





house with iron roof, sides, 


gutters. 


yet uncommon. 


painted for further protection. 





HEET ssteel again is demonstrating its 
- multiplicity of uses. It is invading the 

field of the picturesque wooden barges that 
ply our inland waterways. A barge of all metal 
superstrucure has appeared on the Mississippi 
river in Louisiana. Practically it is a floating 
downspouts 
Barge hulls have been constructed be- 
fore of metal but metal superstructures are as 
The unique barge shown in the 
accompanying illustration is 230 feet long by 
40 feet wide and 12 feet deep. The cabin is 
feet long by 32 feet 8 inches wide. 
000 pounds of iron and steel was used in the 
superstructure, the sheets being 24 and 26 gage 
of a special analysis iron of rust resisting qual- 
ities. The sheets were galvanized and may be 
The advantages 
of the metal covering, offering full protection 
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and 
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About 20,- 


Wharf barge built for Baton Rouge Transportation Co., Baton Rouge, 
La., by Midland Barge Co., Midland, Pa. 
iron sheets by Kiefer Sheeting & Painting Co., Pittsburgh 


to contents, easy loading and unloading and long life 
are expected to more than offset the slight increase in 
construction cost over wooden barges. 


The cabin was made of 
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Editorials 





Scrap Faces Summer Test 


RON and steel scrap has been advancing in 
I practically all districts, but with special vigor 

at Chicago. There the market has risen, on 
a conservative basis, from $2 to $2.25 per ton in 
seven weeks. This rise has come about largely 
without marked consuming support and with July 
and August normally trying months for the scrap 
trade, the new prices are obviously nearing a test. 

Because Chicago drains scrap from a large part 
of the middle west close watch is being kept by 
the larger consumers, yard interests and brokers 
upon country accumulations. In the small to 
moderate size cities tributary to Chicago most 
scrap collectors have several times their norma! 
tonnage in storage. 


These accumulations have been held, and in 
some cases enlarged, since scrap began turning 
down early last winter. Most of these collectors 
are anxious to unload. When scrap at Chicago 
reaches the point where prices are attractive 
these accumulations will begin to move. As these 
sales mount they will automatically prove a 
check on the market. At the moment the in- 
terest is whether scrap can survive the mid- 
summer dullness; this test passed, the price that 
entices country scrap will be awaited. 





Settle Wages for Another Year 


EACE in the iron and steel industry for the 
next year has been assured by the signing 
of the wage scale last Thursday by the West- 
ern Bar Iron association’s representatives at the 
Cleveland adjourned conference, and by the boil- 


ing division of the conference committee of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
& Tin Workers. The  puddlers, as_ they 


are known locally, forced through the Pitts- 
burgh convention in April of the Amal- 
gamated association a demand for a flat boil- 
ing rate of $15 a ton, thus proposing to abol- 
ish the forty-odd-years-old sliding wage scale. 
This oldtime sliding wage scale long since had won 
an honorable and honored place in America’s in- 
dustrial relations history as a model for fair- 
ness, being founded upon sound economic and in- 
dustrial principles. 


The bar iron makers fought the $15 flat rate 
proposal at Atlantic City in June, and the con- 
ference adjourned without agreement. At the 
adjourned conference held in Cleveland last Wed- 
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nesday and Thursday, the puddlers continued to 
fight stoutly for their experimental proposal, but 
finally capitulated in the face of well established 
economic facts. They agreed to renewal of last 
year’s scale and wage base. The sheet and tin 
mill men had agreed upon their scale some weeks 
ago at their conference. While the ordinary 
mill bases remained about the same yet the new 
tin mill scale will cover the new mill practice 
growing out of the installation of mechanical 
devices designed to cheapen and step up produc- 
tion. 

Now since the boilers and the various finishing 
mill trades have had their wage scales signed up 
by such manufacturers as deal with the Amal- 
gamated association, full industrial peace has 
been assured the still unionized iron and steel 
mills of the country for another year, or until 
June 30, 1927. Now, if the coal operators and 
miners do not get into each other’s hair early 
next spring when the Jacksonville agreement 
expires, the iron and steel industry will have 
every reason to breathe easily for a full year of 
activity. 





Big Imports Not Unfavorable 


URING the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
foreign trade of the United States amounted 
to $9,220,203,000. This was an increase 

of $531,494,000 over 1925. The most striking 
phase of the year’s figures is found in the fact 
that the excess of exports over imports was only 
$286,828,000 compared with an excess of $1,- 
040,452,000 in 1925. It is necessary to go back 
to 1910 to find so small an excess. Exports 
during the year decreased by $111,064,000. At 
the same time there was an increase in imports 
of $642,559,000 compared with 1925. 


This development in the international trade 
situation naturally gives rise to the question of 
what has been the effect upon domestic indus- 
trial enterprise. It has been constantly asserted 
in recent years that eventually Europe would 
deluge American markets with cheaply-produced 
manufactures. This was held to be an inevitable 
consequence of the country’s immense creditor 
position making it necessary for Europe to pay 
her debts in the only way that great international 
obligations can be paid, in goods. Europe’s ad- 
vantage lies in her cheap labor. 


On their face the figures of foreign trade for 
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1926 seem to bear out many of these predictions. 
However, when analyzed it becomes clear that 
they possess no unfavorable significance for busi- 
ness. What the great increase in imports really 
means is that American consuming markets 
have been enjoying unprecedented prosperity 
thus creating a demand for manufactured goods. 
The large imports represent heavy receipts of 
raw materials from abroad to be used by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. The most important item 
in these raw materials is rubber and the values 
of rubber imports were swollen out of all pro- 
portion as a result of the British monopoly upon 
the product. This caused the price of rubber 
during the past year to advance to the fabulous 
level of over $1 a pound. Had there been no 
change in the price of rubber imports in 1926 
compared with 1925, they would have cost about 
$320,000,000 less than they actually did. The 
decline in exports in the country was largely 
due to the smaller shipments of foodstuffs abroad. 

Exports of foodstuffs of all classes fell off by 
$207,000,000 during the year. The value of cot- 
ton exports fell off $150,000,000. Thus it is seen 
that what actually has occurred has been far 
different from what was predicted. The value 
of manufactured exports actually increased in 
1926 thus refuting the forecast that America 
could not hold its own in world markets when 
faced by the competition of Europe. The suc- 
cessful marketing of American automobiles 
abroad testifies to this fact. Meanwhile as Euro- 
pean prosperity increases world wage levels and 
living standards will tend to more nearly equa- 
lize. Then Europe’s competitive advantage will 
tend to return to a normal. 





French Pipe Inroads Increasing 

NROADS of French cast iron pipe into Ameri- 
] can markets are emphasized by the award last 

week of 14,000 tons of 30-inch pipe by Am- 
arillo, Tex., to French mills. An increasingly evi- 
dent attempt has been made by French cast pipe 
makers to export surplus production to American 
markets. Most shipments have been confined to 
seaboard or gulf cities, a few lots penetrating up 
the Mississippi river to the Middle West. Growth 
of French exports is noted in data compiled by 
the department of commerce. In 1924, France sup- 
plied 22,701 tons of a total of 46,900 tons of cast 
pipe imported by the United States. In 1925 
France shipped 42,444 tons of a 51,215-ton total 
In the first five months of 1926, France supplied 
15,919 tons out of a total of 20,982 tons. When 
the Amarillo tonnage is added it will be seen that 
French pipe shops evidently will supply this year 
a greater tonnage for United States consumption 
than in either 1924 or 1925. 
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Calendar Reform Important to Business 


USINESS men are becoming more and more de- 
B pendent upon accounting and statistical records 

for the proper conduct of their affairs. It, there- 
fore, becomes increasingly important that the periods 
of time, which form the bases for all records, should be 
invariable. The day and the week are invariable and the 
year practically so, but the month, the quarter and the 
half-years are not equal and uniform. 

The variation in the length of the month causes the 
most difficulty to business. There is a difference of 11 
per cent between the length of February and of March. 
There is a greater difference between the number of 
working days and working days are the important factor 
in industry. 

There is a variation from 23 working days in February 
to 27 in March, or a difference of 17 per cent. All month- 
ly comparisons are upset by this variation, and it is ex- 
pensive to make the necessary adjustments. 

Another feature of our calendar which causes great 
difficulty is that the month is not an exact multiple of 
the week, some months having four weeks and some 
five weeks. This variation in the number of pay days 
per year causes an endless amount of confusion and ad- 
justment for the manufacturer in interpreting his month- 
ly cost and burden reports. 

Several plans have been proposed to eliminate these 
features, but the plan which seems to have the most 
advantages from the point of view of modern business 
is the Cotsworth calendar. 

The plan is to have 13 standard months, with each 
month as follows: 

The new month will be inserted between June and 
July, as at that time of the year the change will cause 
the least confusion in respect to the seasons. The 365th 
day will be Dec. 29 but will have no week-day name. 


Dec. 29, to be known as “Year Day,” will be inserted 
between Saturday, Dec. 28, and Sunday, Jan. 1. In like 


manner, in leap year the extra day will be placed be- 
tween June 28 and the first day of the new month. 

All the defects referred to can be overcome by this 
plan. The proposed calendar will have the following ad- 
vantages over the present calendar: 

1. All months would have the same number of days 
(28), the same number of working days, except for holi- 
days, and the same number of Sundays. 

2, All months would have exactly four weeks. 

3. Each week-day would always occur on “the same 
four fixed dates of the month. 

4. Quarter-years and half-years would be of the same 
length. 

5. The month would always end on Saturday. 

6. A holiday would always occur on the same week- 
day. 

7. The date of Easter could be fixed. 

8. Yearly calendars would no longer be necessary; 
one fixed monthly calendar would be sufficient—-GEORGE 
EASTMAN, chairman, Eastman Kodak Co., in the Nation’s 


Business. 
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Finding New Uses for Steel Sheets 





URTHER opportunities 
FE... the use of galvanized 

steel sheets as a mate- 
rial supplanting wood for 
certain building purposes are 
pointed out in this issue. The 
American farmer probably 








gated sheet steel houses over 
barges are coming into gen- 
eral use, replacing wood that 
gets damp and rots. There 
also is a larger field for cor- 
rugated sheets for culverts in 
the rural districts. The uses 








has not been urged strongly 
enough to build his barns of 
steel with light steel shapes for supports. When 
it costs $1000 to $2000 to re-side a barn with 
wood, the economical features of steel should be 


Barges Furnish New Uses For Steel 
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for steel sheets, bars and 
shapes are multiplying rapid- 
ly, due largely to the efforts of a number of 
trade organizations to develop new markets and 
to a better appreciation on the part of the public 





apparent, because of greater durability. Corru- of the qualities of steel. 
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Business Confidence Reappears 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


MEASURE of the high level of current 
business is found in IRON TRADE REVIEW’S 
MONTHLY BUSINESS INDEX for June. Show- 

ing only a slight recession from the May figure, 
the June index is the highest of that month ever 
attained in a peacetime year. The number stood 
at 141.5 compared with 142.2 in May. 


N THIS extraordinary exhibit of the virility of 

trade is to be found the fundamental cause 
for the recent pronounced improvement in busi- 
ness sentiment. Early in the spring, when the 
stock market was collapsing and business was 
being retarded by inclement weather, predictions 
were freely spread that midyear would find in- 
dustry well along the downward slope of reces- 
sion. This has not happened. Recognition of that 
fact has put a new face upon the outlook. 


N ADDITION there are three important con- 

structive factors which weigh heavily in the 
present situation. One is the checked decline of 
prices, another is the fair prospect for agricul- 
ture and the third is the display of sustained 
energy on the part of the great key industries. 
These key industries include building, iron and 
steel, automobile and railroad equipment. 


HE building industry during the first half of 
. year of 1926 made a new record for all time 
and so far there has been no measurable reces- 
sion. Iron and steel remains extraordinarily active 
for the season and the volume of automobile sales 
continues heavy. During the past month the rail- 
roads have come into the market for more ma- 
terial. 


HESE facts, together with easy money, good 

employment .and big purchasing power give 
the situation an aspect of strength. This is not 
altered by the fact that certain weak spots 
do exist. Some of these are coming to light now 
with the collapse of some southern banks. 


HE tremendous power of consumption of the 

country is strikingly revealed in the record of 
foreign trade for the past fiscal year. Although 
exports decreased, imports gained on a large 
scale. This, however, did not have any adverse 
effect on domestic industry because the increase 
in imports largely was the result of greater pur- 
chases of raw material by American manufac- 
turers. The dollar values of these raw material 
imports expanded out of proportion because of 
the British monopoly upon rubber. 





The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


One One 









~ June, 1926 month ago year ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 

average, ton8) .......»... 107,700 112,000 89,301 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 

per cent - normal... 59.1 60.9 48 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 3,478,642 3,649,250 3,710,458 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily av- 

erage, tONs) «1.0. 144,256 151,744 See: | © ein 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 

27 states (sq. ft.) ... 66,069,600 71,000,000 66,579,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output *414,000 425,000 7 
Coal output, tons ........ 41,755,000 39,000,000 36,026,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 

SUED ‘ pecheshiahichanapmeeisenaghess 1,708 1,730 1,745 1,336 
Business failures; lia- 

Dilities —.....ccccecceeceeeee. $29,407,523 $33,548,318 $36,701,000 $22,782,000 
Cement production, Bbis. 16,827,000 16,467,000 15,387,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, 

SS a ae ee 518,504 516,758 494,083 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 

BVOTOBS) — ccvesicicccececersenes 1,028,000 1,028,000 | ie 

*Estimated. 

Foreign Trade 
One One 

June month ago year ago 1913 
RY a $338,000,000 $356,621,000 $328,347,775 $194,000,000 
Imports _..... ..$337,000,000 $321,028,662 $825,215,785 $149,900,000 
Gold exports . $3,345,528 $9,842,927 $6,712,480 $5,854,000 
Gold imports _................ $18,890,086 $2,934,665 $4,426,135 $5,900,000 

Foreign Exchange 

N ] July 20 + _— 
orma uly monthago year ago 
RRA EES a EE $4.86 $4.86 $4.86 $4.85 
Francs 19.8¢ 2.12¢ 2.86¢ 4.72¢ 
Lira 19.82 3.38¢ 8.61c 8.75¢ 
i ere 23.8¢ 28.8¢ 23.8¢ 23.8¢ 


Financial Indicators 


One One 
June month ago year ago 1913 
25 Industrial stocks **$165.78 $159.00 $149.53 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks **$93.49 $92.72 $80.13 $82.90 
2 {eee ees **$87.44 $87.66 $84.31 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

UINIIED.  cctecuhitincstaretonsie $44,163,009 $42,411,631 $43,232,725 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 

(N. Y., per cent)... 4.12 4.12 4 5.60 
*Commercial Joans (000 

IED; ‘Schcctitusinaregnennns $8,379,601 $8,394,000 SOMEONE =~ ccnacissreal 
Federal reserve ratio, 

NE OE: . ececepsnnitcdionses 75 75 : a 
Railroad earnings ........ +$88,120,501 $76,000,000 $76,170,623 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N. ‘ 

stock exchancge .......... 38,254,575 238,341,144 30,859,000 6,924,000 
Bond sales, par value....$263,616,000 $236,568,000 $283,703,050 $41,499,000 

*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 

**July 20, 1926. 

+May, 1926. 

Commodity Prices 
One One 
July 1 month ago year ago 1913 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 5 

AREER: pidinnstiins, 152.3 161.7 157.4 100 
Bradstreet’s index 137.3 188 150 100 
Economist’s (British).... 148.9 148 160.1 100 
Wheat, cash (bushe)l).... $1.48 $1.49 $1.65 92¢ 
Corn, cash (bushel)... 83c 70¢ $1.07 5le 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $3.40 $3.65 $3.80 $2.50 
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The Business Trend 
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THE MONTHLY BUSINESS INDEX 


Average for 1913 Taken as 100 
100) 





of Six Basic Trade Factors 
Bufiding Awards in Square Feet (F. W. Dodge Reports for 27 States) 
Pig Iron Production Coal Preducti Cotton C ap 
Freight Car Loadings _Bradstreet’s Index of Wholesale Prices 
Average for 1913 Taken as 100 
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Curve Shows Composite Average of Monthly Movements | 
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Business Index 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly Business In- 

dex for June stood at 141.5 compared with 
142.2 in the preceding month and with 135.6 
in June, 1925. The figure was the highest 
for any peace time year, and was surpassed 
only in the war year of 1918. During the 
month recessions among the factors com- 
prising the index took place for pig iron out- 
put, Bradstreet’s prices, and building con- 
struction. Coal production gained, as did 
cotton consumption. Freight car loadings in 
June held at the same high level as in May. 


Freight Traffic 


OQ ABATEMENT in the pace of pro- 

duction and distribution of goods is re- 
flected in the record of freight traffic. Dur- 
ing the week ended July 3, car loadings 
climbed to 1,072,624 cars, the second ‘high- 
est week of the year. During the first six 
months of 1926, 25,036,000 cars were loaded 
compared with 24,328,000 cars in the cor- 
responding period of 1925 and 23,324,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1924. This rep- 
resents an increase of 2.9 per cent over the 
1925 period and 7.3 per cent over 1921. 
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The Business Trend 













































































































































































Square Feet in Millions 
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BUILDING COST INDEX 
| | Selec toe All Costs 
_| | nea | oe ee oe 
7 CLEVELAND Compiled by Re ane New York % 
| | a 
| pare 
All Costs | | ane Oe | 
= 
— oe *s, Wage Costs 
i Material Costs try) ®ae an 7 
. {fr 
150}+— a 7, Wage Costs Material Costs 180 
ei ae 100 Taken as 1913 Average as 
Building Construction Building Costs 
UILDING activities continue at a high HE most outstanding phase of the build- 
i level. The contract awards for 27 ing cost situation lies in the extraordi- 
northeastern states during June amounted to nary level of wages. While values of ma- 
66,059,000 square feet, this compared with terial going into buildings have steadily de- 
71,355,000 square feet in May and with 66,- clined, the wages received by building labor- 
579,000 square feet in June, 1925. The vol- ers have moved sharply upward. As com- 
ume of residential building was 40,209,000 puted by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
square feet against 43,881,000 square feet York, wage costs in the country for building 
in May and 37,543,000 square feet in June, now stand at 127 per cent over the 1913 
1925. Industrial building totaled 4,906,000 level compared with 123 per cent over 1913 
square feet with 6,129,000 in May and 3,- in February. All costs of building average 
213,000 in June, 1925. 94 per cent greater than 1913. 
oa i92i i922 | i923 I i924 1925 1926 BS 
MONTHLY BUILDING UCTIO 
F.W Dodge Co. Reports of Awards in 27 States 
In Square Feet my 
os Biman All Building Residential Building Industrial Building UW \ 70 
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[ INDEX OF MACHINE TOOL ORDERS | 


| Average Monthly Shipments 1922—23—24~ 100 Per Cent 
From National Machine Tool Builders Association 
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Machine Tool Orders 


RDERS of machine tools as measured by 

‘the monthly index compiled by the 
National Machine Tool Builders association 
have held fairly steady in the past month. 
The index is a three months moving average 
of gross orders of reporting companies. The 
number stood at 144 for June, compared with 
143.1 for the previous month. Since about 
January, 1925 machine tool orders have been 
considerably above the average of the three 
years of 1922, 1923 and 1924. Since last 
winter the curve has been moving downward. 


Foreign Trade 


ty THE fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
merchandise imports into the United 
States increased $642,000,000 compared with 
a decrease of $111,000,000 for exports. The 
favorable balance of trade in the year was 
only $286,828,000 against a favorable balance 
of $1,040,452,000 in the preceding 12-month 
period. The excess of exports over imports 
during the year fell to the lowest point. of 
any year since 1910. In June there was a 
slight decline in exports and an increase in 
imports. 
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The Market Week 





















































Summer Dullness Not In Sight 


Instead of Declining, Mill Specifications in July Increase Over June—Present 
Month Is Almost Beyond Parallel—Some Gains In Operations Are 
Shown—Merger Negotiations Appear To Be Progressing 


is strikingly absent in iron and steel but 

demand is giving every evidence of fur- 
ther expansion. Almost universally, mill speci- 
fications in July to date are reported well ahead 
of June which developed an exceptionally good 
volume for that month. Shipments also are 
heavier than last month or of July 1925. More 
producers are finding their July business both in 
shipments and production the best in their his- 
tory; others go back to the war period for a 
parallel. 

Requirements which iron and steel producers 
are being called upon to supply are especially 
well diversified and balanced among the leading 
consuming channels with the possible exception 
of the railroads. Automobile production, building 
construction, oil, water and gas enterprises and 
miscellaneous activities all appear to be holding 
up without a major deflection. Indications are 
that the sluggish factor of the railroads will not 
remain indefinitely so. A number of leading sys- 
tems are preparing their 1927 budgets of better- 
ments and these are understood to call for heavy 
tonnages of steel rails and some large lots of cars. 
Steel production is showing an 
upward tendency which is almost 
beyond precedent for this time 
of the year. The Steel corpora- 
tion has lifted its operations to 
about 87 per cent of ingot capacity while inde- 
pendent companies are averaging 78 to 79 per 
cent, making an average of approximately 82 per 
cent. The Youngstown district is working at 79 
per cent of steel capacity, a gain of 7 per cent 
in the week while Chicago is keeping above the 
general average at 85 to 90 per cent. Finishing 
mills have good prospects for keeping up on this 
basis into August. In July, 1915, the high record 


CU is strkine midsummer dullness not only 


Output Is 
Upward 


year for total steel output, the works operated 
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at around 65 per cent of their total capacity. 
Demand for sheets has improved 
decidedly and the market is per- 
ceptibly firmer. Mahoning valley 
mills this week are running at 88 
per cent and are having the best 
July since the war. Continuance of hot weather 
limiting production promises to further tighten 
the situation. With Chicago mills, it has al- 
ready brought down output to 35 to 40 per cent. 
Sales in June by independent sheet mills increased 
by 82,576 tons over May and represented 89 per 
cent of capacity against 64.3 per cent. 

Tube mills are operating virtually full with 
good order books ahead which means that the 
volume is the best ever known in July. 

The week’s awards of steel for concrete con- 

struction were the largest for which any record is 
available largely due to 10,000 tons for Pennsyl- 
vania railroad elevation work at Philadelphia. 
The total was 18,081 tons. In structural steel, 
the tonnage is receding moderately. 
Reports of pending or prospective 
mergers of steelworks and mills 
have been revived with force as 
apparently some of these nego- 
tiations are reaching the final 
stage. A union of northern Ohio alloy steel com- 
panies as a possible beginning of a larger pro- 
gram now appears an early probability. One of 
the latest developments in the merger line con- 
cerns a pretentious effort to consolidate various 
independent sheet manufacturers comprising a 
total of about 150 hot mills. Should this prove 
successful, it would represent a larger single unit 
than the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

Despite the extraordinary heavy sales in pig 
iron, prices have been kept down by large pro- 
duction and sharp competition. In some instances 
valley makers have gone 25 cents lower on found- 


Sheets Are 


Improved 


Merger Talk 


Grows 
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ry iron to $17.50, furnace. With most melters 
now covered three to six months ahead, buying 
has subsided. 

British steel production in June, due to the 
coal strike, had sunk to only 32,800 tons or less 
than 3 per cent of capacity. In May it was 45,700 
and in April 661,000 tons. Pig iron in June to- 
taled 41,800 tons, against 88,000 tons in May and 
536,500 tons in April. Business is being kept go- 
ing largely with imported iron and steel. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen lead- 
ing iron and steel products this week is down 
2 cents further to $37.67. Some _ softness in 
pig iron still is the cause. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 

















July 21, June April July 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $20.26 20.76 21.56 20.76 
SE. EET wexemacentsecsnseenen . 17.75 18.80 18.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa................ : 21.75 21.75 21.60 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh a 19.76 21.06 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........cececeeeeeeeeeneee J 21.10 22.00 20.30 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ........... . 21.00 22.00 18.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton J 19.50 20.40 19.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................0 . 23.00 23.25 23.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del, Phila . 22.76 23.26 21.26 
Malleable, valley ............cccssccseseeers , 18.00 19.30 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago ...........:0sse0 d 21.10 22.00 20.30 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 19.01 19.26 20.86 19.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 92.79 92.79 92.79 119.79 
"1.75 to 2.25 silicon. *%*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, oven .............-+ 2.60 2.70 3.05 2.80 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS  ..........0.+ 3.75 3.75 4.10 3.75 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ $5.00 35.00 385.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ..............cccccccceees 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 
OS SE eae 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadeiphia 2.32 2.22 2.32 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia .............ccccc0s000-. 2.22 2.22 2.32 2.17 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill. ................ccs00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 
INL,” SPUN, Widiisnittetesescunccenececesceieens 2.00 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia ....... sie 2:32 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Beams, Chicago ............. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ...................00 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............-c000-+« 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
eee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.15 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.35 2.50 2.30 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.30 4.30 4.60 4.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago _........ 3.25 3.35 3.45 3.35 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.45 2.55 2.65 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.45 4.55 4.70 4.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  .............ccccccsscsse 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.70 
Wire nails, Chicago  ....ccccccccccscccsecccsssree. 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.80 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $65.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 17.00 15.85 16.90 17.20 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 15.25 15.15 15.90 16.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................. 14.50 12.65 13.20 15.35 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.................00 17.00 17.00 17.75 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago  ................-:06 15.25 12.65 14,05 15.90 
Rails for rolling, Chicago  ....«............. 17.25 15.14 16.00 17.45 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (July 21, 1926)................cccccccccseeees $37.67 
Re WE EP BG BOB iiaiiiviceksecescstcciiserenitceninecsatesincinn 37.69 
One month ago (Jume, 1926) .....ccccccccccccscccscsccecssseseesees 37.69 
Three months ago (April, 1926) .............ccccccccccossecseeevenees 38.48 
aD Se Ce, BO inca ctctnidccecccsctasincestccseccccccosinns 37.45 
OME PORWR CED CHG DOIG) cecceisicecccnsccccccsccscccsisoscsconeseese 39.37 
Thirteen years ago (July, 1913) ...........cccccccccccorscesssereneees 26.34 
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Late News Flashes 


Production On the Upgrade 

New York, July 20.—Steel production in gen- 
eral shows an upward tendency which is almost 
unprecedented for this period of the year. Pro- 
duction by the United States Steel Corp. at 
present is in excess of 85 per cent of ingot capac- 
ity. Independent companies are operating at 78 
to 79 per cent of capacity. 


Chicago Still Above Average 

Chicago, July 20.—Steel ingot production in 
the Chicago district still is above the national 
average and ranges between 85 and 90 per cent 
of capacity. Blast furnace operations continue 
at the rate of 28 stacks active out of a total of 
36 for the district. One important interest has 
curtailed sheet production drastically on account 
of the hot weather, but it is diverting the semi- 
finished steel to departments where it is needed. 








Tubular Demand Greatest in History 

Pittsburgh, July 20.—Remarkable vitality in the 
demand for tubular products is occasioning com- 
ment among steel producers. The volume of de- 
mand at present is pronounced to be the greatest 
in history. With total mill capacify increased 
approximately 750,000 tons per annum during 
the past year, all the important mills are run- 
ning practically full. Furthermore they have 
order books at present which call for full opera- 
tions for four to six weeks ahead. 





Hanna Coal Head Resigns 

Cleveland, July 20.—Michael Gallagher has re- 
signed as head of the bituminous mining depart- 
ment of the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, it was 
announced late Tuesday. Mr. Gallagher will be- 
come associated with the Van Sweringen interests, 
undertaking a survey of the coal situation as it 
affects the Van Sweringen railroad system. He 
will retain his interest in the M. A. Hanna Co., 
and will continue as a director. Mr. Gallagher 
was head of the Hanna bituminous department 
for 18 years. 

Heavier Operations in Valley 

Youngstown, O., July 20.—Renewed activity in 
finished steel has forced up operating schedules. 
Steelworks operations includes 54 open hearths, 
or 79 per cent of district capacity which com- 
pares with 72 per cent a week ago. Sheet rolling 
schedules were advanced from 77 per cent to 88 
per cent, reflecting larger volume of placements 
and specifications. Tin mills again are back to 
100 per cent operation, following the installation 
of mechanical equipment on six mills. Strip 
mills are on a 100 per cent basis and bar and pipe 
mills 90 per cent. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


























PRICES, 
Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

4x4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessem apesiebion 85.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
Philadelphia vn lice 40.30 
Chicago 85.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia Silanes 44.30 to 45.30 

SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh + $36.00 
ee eee 36.00 

SLABS 

Pittsburgh am $35.00 
YOUN RStOWT  reccccccececeeeee laiadeae 35.00 

WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; 35 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved Bkelp  crcccecccecccccsserseseres 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 


Structural Shapes 











Pittsburgh 2.00c 
Philadelphia ww. 2.22c to 2.42c 
New York ww» 2.24¢ to 2.44c 
Chicago ............. ain 2.10¢ 
Cleveland ............. ‘ie 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ to 2.25c¢ 
Pittsburgh . 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York iiehewe 2.24c 
CRICAZO  ....00200000 unis 2.10¢ 
Cleveland ......... 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel .............. 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ............ 2.22¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York, soft steel we. 2.24¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel ................... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ........... ie 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel 2.15¢ to 2.25c¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60¢ 


Pittsburgh, refined iron .. 8.00¢ to 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 


Chicago, rail steel] .............. 2.00¢ 
0 eer 1.85c to 1.95¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron ..... 2.22c 
New York, common iron........ 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ............ 2.00c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 


and under .. usianptinntanneees 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, | “6 inches 

and under ..... 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh | ‘over. “é ‘in. 2.80c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality nhees 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Sands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 





base, Pittsburgh .................... 3.60¢ to 3.75c 
Worcester, Mass 4.05¢ 
ee eevee 8.900 to 4.05¢ 
Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars. drawn 
or rolled Pittsbungh, 
Chicago carloads ................ 2.50¢ 
NE saiiatentineetesinetne gene 2.75¢ 


Less iaeenen ' 

Steel shafting turned and pol- 
ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 2.60c 
Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $8 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 

S. A. E. i 
2300 (8% per cent nickel).... 
$100 (Nickel chromium) .......... 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ........ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 
9250 (Silico-mang. spring)...... 8. 








TRON 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ..... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mills...... 34.00 to 35.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.900 to 4.15c 
Track bolts, Chicago ................ 3.90¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ................+ 2.35c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............. 2.25c to 2.35c 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 65 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 





Wire nails 2.65c¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch hithchaiiatieleahinhiibiteagtichantec 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, “L-ineh and over 4.65¢ 
| Eee, IME eeeee 2.50¢ 
Annealed wire ....... eibinnistise 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ............ 8.10c 
Barbed wire, galvanized ...... 8.35c¢ 
Polished staples  .2........ccccsceee $.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ...........::c0+- 8.35c 


Coated nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
card of extrea Feb. 1, 1926 over regular 
wire nail base. 

Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.08 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Duluth $2 higher, and Worcester, 
Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher; Chi- 
cago city delivery, $2 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.10¢ to 3.15¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.32c to 3.47c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.20c to 3.25c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .... 3.25c to 3.30c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittaburgh — .....<c.scccsss 3.00¢ to 3.15c 
ee Sa” eee ae 3.25¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base 4.20c to 4.30c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.52c to 4.62c 
No, 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.40¢c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .... 4.45c¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ........ 2.20¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.62c to 2.72c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40¢ 
No. 19, Chicago, delivered 2.45¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base ......... 4.20c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 


*Tin plate, coke base $5.50 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, ON ee 4.85 


*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lerain, O. 
te Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel  .........000. 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ....... 80 18 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, Til, 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 


ton higher. 
Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.e.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 314% to 8%-inch 8% 

Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%-inch... 

Seamless hot rolled, 8% to 14-inch “46 “a 
Additional discounts of several 5 per 

cents being allowed. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 





Chain, 1l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80c 
Cut nails, c. L, f.o.b. mills...... 2.80¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ................... $51.20 to 52.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 47.20 to 49.20 





CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Over 24-inch, Chicago .............. 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham .......... 4.00 to 45.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham <8. 00 to 41.00 
Four-inch, New York cavsibamea 56.50 to 57.60 


Six-inch and over. New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
piaiitenetanepatiedun sGhinbedisbimepaneneninabeiie $4.00 off list 
Hot: pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
EE Rn eR $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.10 off list 
Cold “punched square. or. “hexagon tap- 
Sg Re $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and largev...... 
ede colibisieinisaiiebvonpeiimndidinied 75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
saucinehhseadianatadileniabueiinbiaginiiiaiiigl 80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5¢-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smallez 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 








Rolled thread  ........-cccsecsscsesees 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes)................ 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 

antes 65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot ae nuts) 
Rolled thread  ......-.-:000 ..60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) 50, 10 and 1¢ off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 


Pease? 45,10 and 6 off 
EG  COROU  hssesintaeinennd 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 

..560 and 10 off 
All ‘other ‘standard “heads . sirapeiisitlipbigasiinals 


Tam Weele. didanan 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts 

..50, 10, ‘and 10 off 
Bolt. ‘ends ‘with “cold. unehed nuts...... 








Blank | “bolts died 

Rough stud bolts with | nuts (260 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 

Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 6 off plus 2% off 
in bulk. 

PUNE. SOUDOR ~ sincncsnnsexteestusocstbnterehuliniod 60 and 5 off 
SEMIFiINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 





allowed ; 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 
Castellated Slotted 
w- $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
soi 5.15 5.15 
ee 6.20 6.60 
eit 7.90 9.00 
=. 10.10 10.50 
18.80 14.20 
17.00 17.80 
% 28.50 24.00 
‘ 86.00 
58.00 
89.00 
131.00 
183.50 
210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 








— pihiaatas - ..80 and 10 off 
SOONG. wncnciacasciccnpnntinninienntel 80, 10 and 10 off 
‘Saviaiti HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled ..80 and 5 off 
Upset _...... 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 


Structural rivets, carloads, 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50c to 2.60c¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads, 

RN oi ile cceaeitalbeniantia 2.60c to 2 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh Cleveland........70 and 10 off 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller 

Chicago ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought c.l., Chicago dist....$6.40 tc ¢.50 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts dist ............ 6.50 to 6.55 off 


Lock washers, f.o.b. factory....85 to 90 off 
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Pig Iron 


Market Quieter After Buying Movement of 
1,750,000 Tons—Valley Price of $17.50 Ap- 
pears—German Offerings Heavier 








ALES of pig iron in the past week reported 
from Chicago, Cleveland and New York to- 


tal 150,000 tons. 


ago, the amount now 


country. 


ITTSBURGH, July 20.—Vag- 
aries still are noted in the pig 
iron market. Four or five sellers 
of foundry and malleable iron 


are adhering firmly to $18.50, base, as 
minimum, but others are quoting $18, 


and one or two others are cutting 
that by 25 and 50 cents, creating 
a spread of $1 in the market. Sales 


at $18.50 usually are in carloads, or 
100 tons. One lot of malleable of 
special analysis brought $18.50, valley. 
A nearby melter wants 3000 to 5000 
tons of malleable, and the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 1000 tons 
of three grades of foundry iron. 
These are expected to test the market. 
The Pittsburgh Valve Fittings Co. 
wants 500 tons of foundry. The mar- 
ket for basic is quiet; usual quotations 
are $17.50 to $18, valley, Two in- 
quiries are out for bessemer iron, ag- 
gregating 5000 to 6000 tons. The 
Westinghouse company also is in the 
market for 500 tons of bessemer. The 
Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. wants 500 
tons a month from September to De- 
cember, inclusive. Again a reaffirmed 
price of $19, valley, from the Shen- 
ango Furnace Co. and others, one 
or two makers are quoting $18.50, 
valley. The Shenango company is to 
blow out one of its stacks Aug. 15. 
The Hanna Furnace Co. will blow out 
its Cherry Valley stack at Leetonia, 
O., within the next two weeks. The 
Clinton Iron & Steel Co. has relighted 
its stack in Pittsburgh. 

Boston, July 20.—Foundries continue 
to take moderate tonnages for third 
quarter delivery, and some inquiry 
for fourth quarter has appeared. 
Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces have 
moved up to a $21 base, and there- 
fore are out of this market. Buffalo 
and other New York state furnaces 
are fairly well established on an $18 
Buffalo base, or $22.91 delivered, New 
England. Sales include one lot of 
several thousand tons and several lots 
of about 500 tons in Connecticut. In- 
quiry is fair. 

New York, july 20.—Sales of pig 
iron in this territory during the past 
week aggregated around 20,000 tons. 
This business has been followed by a 
check in the momentum in the recent 
buying movement. Practically all 
consumers in this territory now are 
under cover for the third quarter. It 
is estimated that fully 50 per cent 
of melters are covered for the last 
half. As a result of this situation 
price cutting was indulged in by some 
producers during the past week to 


Added to the previous total 
for the buying movement that began seven weeks 
stands at 
for all merchant and steelworks furnaces of the 
Chicago district furnaces report a total 
of 500,000 tons; Cleveland furnace interests 775,000 


tons. 


1,750,000 tons, 


put orders on their books. The east- 
ern Pennsylvania foundry market now 
may be quoted at $20.50 to $21, base, 
furnace. In New England the market 
now is $20 and $21, base, furnace. 
Buffalo foundry is unchanged to 
$18.50 to $19, base, Buffalo. Foreign 


VAVUEOA ECOL LAYODEU ETO EAE 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley  .........:.ccccsscssssecssssees $18.50 to 19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh _................. 20.26 to 20.76 
SN, WME = cediudeiccirncteeineteed 17.50 to 18.00 
RD eee 19.26 to 19.76 
OS SS 0 Eee eee er 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, del., eastern P2&............c:00+ 21.00 to 21.25 
ES OS ae 17.50 to 18.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh _................. 19.26 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland ............ 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago  ......ccccccccccceseceeees 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo « ........sccccsscscsceeese 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.......... 21.75 to 22.25 
No. IX, Eastern del., Phila........ 22.26 to 22.76 
» Es Sr ee Sari 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ................. 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley  .........cccccccsees 17.50 to 18.50 






No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh . 19.26 to 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ... . 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....... 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City .. 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace. 19.50 


. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland a 


No 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 21.89 to 22.39 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila........ 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2X, east N. J., tidewater.... 22.39 to 22.89 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 24.15 to 24.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston ....... 22.91 to 23.91 


19.00 to 20.00 


India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 










ered cars, Boston _ .......c.sccccsccseres 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati .......... 24.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati ................. 24.69 
No. 2 Alabama, Philadelphia .... 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago ............... 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago (barge 

eS | eer rae 26.18 
No. 2 Alabama, Boston (rail and 

WMA. ©. scccnssesnclncemscescscnbtieitaiinnen 27.91 
No. 2 Alahama, Cleveland ............. 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, St. Louis ............. 25.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace.......... 22.50 to 23.25 
No. 3X, Virginia, Phila ............ 27.67 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 28.04 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston . 28.42 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa........ . 21.00 to 21.25 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts.... . 18.76 to 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley 27.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila ........ * 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.00 to 24.00 
*Low phos., English (nominal) .... 24.01 to 24.51 
Charcoal, Birmingham ................... 30.00 


Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 29.04 
Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 13 per cent $37.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
per cent $387.00; 13 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 


AVCUEETTTE TERRE EEE 





From a hand-to-mouth policy, melters sud- 
denly bought three to six months ahead. Large 
stocks against unfilled orders, and a high rate 
of production have tended to keep prices down, 
and in one or two instances valley furnaces have 
gone as low as $17.50 base; 25 cents below the 
previous minimum. Competition from foreign fur- 
naces, along the eastern seaboard, is keener. 


iron continues to be offered freely and 
sales have been made to consumers at 
various points along tthe eastern sea- 
board at prices ranging from $20 to 
$21, duty paid tidewater, for Euro- 
pean and Indian standard foundry 
grades. American Tube & Stamping 
Co. has bought between 5000 and 
10,000 tons of basic. Foundry com- 
mitments include 3500 tons or more 
for the Thatcher Furnace Co., 1006 
tons for the American Locomotive Co., 
around 1000 tons for the A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co., a substantial tonnage for 
the Burnam Boiler Corp. and numer- 
ous smaller tonnages. 

Activity in the foundry industry is 
somewhat spotty. Many of the spe- 
cialty shops are active but the situa- 
tion with most jobbing foundries is 
dull. The melt of iron is at a lower 
or than the average during the first 
ralf, 


Philadelphia, July 20.—Eastern fur- 

naces have good order books as the 
result of recent sustained buying. The 
market now is quieter. As a result 
of equalizing freight rates eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry iron now is 
$20.50 to $21, base furnace, and in 
some instances lower has been done. 
Foreign competition is keener. Ger- 
man iron is obtainable at $19.50, duty 
paid, for fall delivery. Offerings for 
early arrival are plentiful at $20 to 
$20.50, duty paid. 
_ Buffalo, July 20.—Pig iron sales and 
inquiry are somewhat smaler. Inquiry 
is running close to 10,000 tons in this 
district, One melter here wants 3000 
tons of foundry and malleable and 
two or three are in the market for 
lots of around 1000 tons. A Buffalo 
maker took part of a 3000 tons order 
last week and a fair number of orders 
ranging from carloads to 200 tons were 
booked. Makers say the $20 base is 
being maintained strictly on district 
business but admit having gone be- 
low $19 in large eastern business. 

Cleveland, July 20.—The pig iron 
market is quiet, in contrast with the 
activity a few weeks ago. Sales by 
furnace interests with headquarters 
here during the past week totaled 
around 25,000 tons, less than half 
the amount in the week preceding. 
Purchases range from carloads up to 
2000 tons. <A leading merchant in- 
terest has inquiries for 8000 tons 
pending. The melt is holding up well 
for this season of the year. Despite 


the recent heavy buying prices con- 
(Concluded on Page 231) 
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Coke 





10 
~ 
Furnace and Foundry Demands 
Light—Prices Easier—Beehive 
Output To Be Curtailed 








HE market is quiet, and prices are easier. 

I nace requirements covered, 
appearing, and spot prices are down to $2.85 again. 
tailment of production is planned by several operators. 


With blast fur- 
some surplus beehive fuel is 
Cur- 
Foundry 


grades are quoted for sale to brokers at 25 cents less than a week 


ago. 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—After tem- 
porary strength last week, when bee- 
hive coke sold at $3, as the _ spot 
minimum, $2.85 again was available 
yesterday and today, due to appear- 
ance of excess supplies from two or 
three sources. Steel companies, in- 
cluding the Weirton Steel Co., and 
one located farther east, have been 
buying small lots, five cars at a time, 
at $2.85 to $3. The Clinton stack, 
Pittsburgh, was blown in last Friday, 
obtaining coke from its usual source. 
The Claire stack, Sharpsville, Pa., 
made arrangements with another large 
beehive oven operator. No blast fur- 
nace business now is pending. Fur- 
ther curtailment of oven operation is 
expected, restoring higher spot prices. 
Heating coke demand is increasing. 
The usual quotation is around $2.75. 
Foundry coke inquiries are small lots 
and prices lack strength. One op- 
erator now is quoting $4.25 to brok- 
ers, 25 cents below the recent mini- 
mum. Premium brands are selling at 
$5, but other coke is available at 
$3.75 and higher. 

Production of Connellsville coke, for 
the week ended July 10, according to 
the Connellsville Courier was 127,650 
tons, against 138,200 tons for the 
week ended July 3. 

New York, July 20.—Demand for 
spot coke continues quiet owing to 
the fact that most consumers are 
under contract. Specifications on con- 
tracts are good but are not as ac- 
tive as in recent months. Quotations 
on spot beehive foundry coke con- 
tinue to range from $4 to $5.25 Con- 
nelisville. The market on by-product 


foundry coke continues $9.59 to 
$10.77, delivered at Newark and other 
northern New Jersey consuming 
way UPULEE LULL RELL REE STITT. TT URELLELEEELE LEE RE LER CE "Ht 
> 
Coke Prices 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace  ................. $2.85 to 3.00 
Connellsville fOUMATY  .....ccecsececceee 3.75 to 4.75 
New River foundry  ....cc..ccccccsceeeseee 6.50 to 7.00 
New River furnace  .........ccccccccsees 4.50 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ................. 3.25 to 3.50 
Wise county fOUTATY — ...ccccccceessee 4.25 to 56.50 
Alabama foundry 5.50 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ $9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens................ 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del............ 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis  ..........ccccccceee 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl................ 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham _ ............0.0. 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del............ 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. ccccsccsscsse 7.50 
Foundry, Portamouth, 0. 2... 7.50 
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By-product coke demand also is small. 


points, depending on the rate of 
freight. 

Boston, July 20.—Foundry demand 
for coke has declined during the past 
week after steady for some time, The 
price is being $12, delivered. 

Cincinnati, July 20.—Heavier speci- 
fications are reported by virtually 
all producers and distributors of by- 
product foundry coke in this district. 
Indications are that the movement 
this month will exceed June’s_ vol- 
ume. Orders for domestic sizes and 
furnace fuel also show an increase. 
Price advances in furnace coke are 
not likely as surplus stocks are’ too 
large. 

St. Louis, July 20.—While the crest 
of the contracting movement in coke 
has been passed, a fair volume of 
future business is being placed, and 
prices on metallurgical grades are 
firm. A southwestern melter took 
5000 tons of foundry coke for de- 
livery through the next nine months, 
and 2000 tons for the same delivery 
Was engaged by an Iowa wmelter. 
Operations by local by-product oven 
interests are close to capacity. 

Birmingham, July 19.—By-product 
coke works are operating full; no ac- 
cumulation of coke and more inquiries 
are noted. Quotation still range be- 
tween $5.50 and $6 for the foundry 
grade. 





Ferroalloys 





Alloy Shipments Are Heavy But New 
Business Is Lacking 


New York, July 20.—Shipments of 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen con- 
tinue heavy. Spot demand is small. 
There is a scarcity of spot spiegeleisen. 
Spot ferromanganese continues to be 
held at $88 to $95, duty paid tide- 
water. Spot spiegeleisen is quoted 
at $34, furnace, for the 20 per cent 
grade. 

Special alloys are quiet with prices 
unchanged. Ferrovanadium shipments 
have receded slightly from June but 
are holding well. Ferrotungsten 
prices are stiffening somewhat and 
business is good for this cause. 

Chicago, July 20.—Spiegeleisen for 
prompt delivery is difficult to obtain 
and some users have offered $34, 
domestic furnace, for carloads. Fer- 
romanganese is unchanged at $88, sea- 
board, but does not show the strength 
of the lower grade alloy. 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Practically 


nothing has been done in the spot 
market in ferroalloys, except possibly 
low grade ferrosilicon. A number of 
spot sales as well as a few transac- 
tions on last half tonnage involving 
up to 500 tons at a time have been 
made at full market prices. One 
seller thus disposed of three or four 
lots aggregating 1100 tons and this 
week is negotiating for 300 tons more 
for last half. 

In ferromanganese and 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon, a maintained specifying 
rate against contracts is going along 
indicating that consumption still is on 
a high plane. This last too is true 
of spiegeleisen. One sale of 1000 
pounds of ferrotungsten is noted at 
$1.25 per pound. 


June Sheet Sales Show 
Substantial Gain 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Sales and pro- 
duction of sheets in June show an 
increase over May, as reported by the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers. Sales increased 
82,576 tons, and the total for the 
month represents 89 per cent of ca- 
pacity, as compared with sales rep- 
resenting 64.3 per cent of capacity in 
May. The gain in production was 
only 3907 tons. Shipments in June 
totaled 262,231 tons, about 5000 tons 
less than in May. Following are fur- 
ther comparisons of June and May 
business: 


Per cent Net tons Per 
Net tons ofca- May, cent of 
June, 1926 pacity 1926 capacity 


Total sales for 

WER + asiciscicces, 284,319 89.0 201,743 64.8 
Total production....268,448 84.0 264,541 84.3 
Total shipments....262,231 82.1 267,299 85.1 
Unfilled tonnage as 

of June 1 and 


a © wsndinns 422,287 132.2 418,582 133.4 
Finished stock on 
hand awaiting 
shipment .............. 121,288 38.0 120,036 388.2 
In stock unsold...... 55,140 17.3 58,503 18.6 


Connecting blast furnace bosh plates 
in series to save water results in low 
cost. 


DEVEL ULEL LUAU 


WOUUTUUEALI EULA TEE 


Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 

cent, tidewater, or furnace 
first hand and resales ............ $88.00 to 95.00 

Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
92.79 to 99.79 


t 
domestic furnace or tidewater.. 32.00 to 84.00 





Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 

allowed 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

II Giecnsnstexteciapaccanbnnsscixavatsipencice 1.00 to 1.05 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered.......... 

Ferrovanadium, 380 to 40 per 


11.00 to 11.50 


cent per pound estimated, ac- 

cording to analysis  .........ccc.cscee 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............. 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

A INE | aididssncncitscssidietinenininss 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

Cent materials)  ............cccccccseessees 122.50 


+Duty paid. 
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KIO& Market Section 





Plates 


Bookings and New Inquiries 
Lighter — Southeastern Users 
Placing Orders—Prices Steady 








450 tons, plates, 200 tons shapes, Hudson River 
day liner, to Pusey & Jones Co. 

300 tons, tank work for Southern Pacific Co., 
San Francisco, to unnamed interest. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





LATE bookings for the week are comparatively light, and 


new inquiries are restricted to moderate size tonnages. 


Ne- 


gotiations are under way for around 2000 tons for barges. 
Chicago mills have approximately 60 days business on their books. 


Eastern mills report good orders from the Southeast. 


steady at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


Prices are 
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Philadelphia, July 20.—Plate book- 
ings by eastern mills in July are near- 
ly equal to the rate in June. Pro- 
duction ranges from 50 to 75 per 
cent. In addition to good business in 
this district, eastern mills are getting 
good bookings from the Southeast. 
The price 1.90c, Pittsburgh, is firm. 
An eastern Pennsylvania tube mill is 
inquiring for a tonnage of skelp. The 
Pusey & Jones Co. has been awarded 
a Hudson River day liner requiring 
450 tons of plates and 200 tons of 
shapes. 


Boston, July 20.—A moderate in- 
crease in third quarter contracts for 
plates is reported at Boston. Spot 
sales are sluggish. Prices are firm 
at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.265c, de- 
livered, 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Plate fabrica- 
tors and plate mills have their eyes 
on the requirements of barges and 
tow boats for the upper Mississippi 
river, as they represent the largest 
tonnage now before the trade. On 
the barges, of which 15 may be pur- 
chased, the Midland Barge Co., is low 
bidder. All other plate work is small, 
Specifications against contracts are 
coming through in good shape, and the 
1.90e price is firm. 

The largest award of the week was 
for six barges for Carnegie Steel Co. 
taking 1325 tons. 


Cleveland, July 20.—Without special 
feature, the plate market continues 
to bring out a volume of specifications 
and new business that is exceptionally 
good for this season. This demand is 
coming from miscellaneous quarters 
and is well spread out. Nothing fur- 
ther has developed in the number of 
additional vessels under negotiations 
with lake yards. An 84-inch water 
line at Dayton is up for figures. A 
report is current that two car ferries 
for the Wabash railroad, 5000 tons, 
have been placed. Prices are firm at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh or 2.09c, Cleveland. 


Chicago, July 20.—While makers of 
plates have approximately 60 days 
business on their books, replacement 
tonnage has been light. Shipments to 
ear builders are beginning to taper 
as car orders are worked off, and car 
business will be negligible by the mid- 
dle of August. A revival of car 
buying is in prospect for September 
but plate mills will not reflect this 
condition for 60 days afterwards, In- 
quiry for oil storage tankage is fair 
but not quite up to the level of re- 
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cent weeks. Firmness is claimed for 
the quotation of 2.10c, Chicago, for 
plates. 

Two steamers at Seattle will re- 
quire 500 tons. 


1325 tons, six barges for the Carnegie Steel 
Co., to the American Bridge Co. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 














2000 tons or more, plates, barges for the Upper 
Mississippi river; Midland Barge Co., low 
bidder. 

500 tons, plates and shapes, two small steam- 
ers, Seattle; pending. 

100 tons, standpipe at McKeesport, Pa.; 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., low bidder. 

Tonnage unstated, 29,000 feet of 30-inch pipe 
for Laguna Beach, Calif.; bids open Aug. 3. 


Pig Iron Imports Largest 


Philadelphia, July 20.—Pig iron pre- 
dominated in imports at this port 
during the week ending July 17. Pig 
iron coming in from England totaled 
5140 tons; other pig iron imports 
were 1242 tons from British India, 
2350 tans from Germany and 600 tons 
from the Netherlands. Portuguese- 
Africa shipped in 4555 tons of chrome 
ore and one ton of chrome ore came 
from Germany. England shipped in 21 
tons of galvanized steel strip and 
Germany 43 tons of steel bars. 


Pitts- 


oy 





eee 


Semifinished 





-Users Covered, and Specifica- 
tions Are Liberal—Demand 
for Wire Rods Is Strong 








| 


ARGE users of sheet bars, billets and slabs have covered their 
requirements for the greater part of the third quarter, and 


specifications are coming in on a liberal scale. 


There no 


longer seems to be any doubt that prices generally have with- 
stood the earlier efforts that were made to beat them down. A 
sale of 6000 tons of billets was closed at $35, Chicago. 


SEMIFINISHED 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—New inquiries 
for semifinished steel are absent, but 
specifications against contracts are ac- 
tive, practically all regular buyers be- 
ing now protected by contracts. Prices 
of $35 on billets and slabs, and $36 
on sheet bars remain unchanged. Spec- 
ifications against $40 forging billet 
contracts are numerous. One impor- 
tant buyer already has taken out his 
third quarter tonnage and wishes to 
repeat his order. The wire rod price 
of $45 is exceedingly firm and speci- 
fications against contracts come in lib- 
erally. Nothing much is noted in 
skelp although some shipments re- 
cently went forward against some 
wheel skelp contracts. The price is 
1.90¢. 

Philadelphia, July 20.—Billet sales 
consist mainly of scattered tonnages 
at full prices, although several large 


lots of off-grade material sold re- 
cently much lower. Rod specifications 
are good. 

Youngstown, O., July 20.—Sheet 


bar specifications being released to 
producers in this district indicate con- 
servative buying. Practically all 
negotiations are conducted on an open 
order basis. The price of small billets 
and both grades of sheets bars con- 
tinues firm at $36, Youngstown, On 
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standard billets and slabs $35 is the 
common quotation. No large inquiry 
for any grade of semifinished is be- 
fore makers, practically all placements 
matching immediate sheet require- 
ments. 

Cleveland, July 20.—Moderate size 
tonnages of sheets bars, billets and 
slabs have been taken recently by a 
leading mill interest here for third 
quarter. This maker continues to 
quote $36 on sheet bars, and $35 on 
standard billets and slabs, Cleveland 
or Youngstown. Specifications are 
fair. Operations are at 75 per cent. 
of physical capacity. 

Chicago, July 20.—Recent sales of 
semifinished material include 6000 tons 
of billets, which are unchanged at $35, 
base, Chicago, and 1000 tons of sheet 
bars, which are held at $36. 


Steam locomotive exports in May 
totaled 15, of which Canada took 2, 
Guatemala 3, Salvador 7, Mexico 1 
and Columbia 2. Gasoline locomotive 
exports included 126 to Canada and 
3 to Japan. One electric railway 
locomotive was shipped to Japan and 
four mining and industrial locomotives 
went to Mexico. One each was 
shipped to Peru and Portuguese East 
Africa. 
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lron an 


Corrected 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham . 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) . ; . 18.00 to 14.00 
SS OS ee eee 15.75 to 16.25 


Buffalo, No. 2 . 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago : 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ..........00 11.00 to 11.50 


. 14.25 to 14.75 
. 13.25 to 13.75 
13.50 to 14.00 


Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit 








Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 15.00 to 15.50 
Bethlehem delivery — 14.50 
New York (dealers) 9.75 to 10.25 
Pittsburgh . 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis “ resessboeeeusavecons ee OO Baloo 
a a a ee 16.00 to 16.25 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
SID 1 i tarsnien ence antaghingneneniiniapaniciah 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago eusovaviliinaiiniactl 13.00 to 13.50 
SINE. ntebensieicmstieaisclantenie 13.00 to 13.50 
SITS decnpeiunsiiammiieniiendnihs . 11.25 to 11.75 
Pittsburgh . dientnitiieinneieenae a ae ee 
IIT -wclbktiaitiennitisinenipaentiteonimeiniela 14.50 to 16.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
a al 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) wv» 7.00 to 17.50 
TS Fe noe . 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania.... 13.50 
Pittsburgh in 15.00 to 15.50 
eres een 7.50 to 8.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
NN aa a ree 8.25 to 8.75 
ee rN 6.50 to 7.00 
Detroit 7.50 to 8.00 
eS . &.50to 9.00 
STEEL “RAILS, “SHORT 
STAGE. cacecrteansvestnunsotnnseinioies 13.00 to 14.00 


cunpiatdinthanigianideneneapenensanéniggits 16.00 to 16.50 
. 18.25 to 18.75 


16.00 to 16.50 


Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati (dealers) 





Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 14.50 to 15.00 
Detroit ° . pon 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis sincioseteitetsedses hee a0 a ve 
STOVE PLATE 
TS ea ae 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (CONBUMETS)  ........ccccceee 13. 00 to 13.50 
Buffalo EE, Seat 15.25 to 15.50 
Chicago (net) . sane iataiaelindiens 14.{ 50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) ...... 7.50 to 8.00 
RIIIEL . - recennusenemnnentmmnuninennians 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (net tons) sesindie . 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 
New York counted mocnaitinisanadin 9.50 to 10.50 
Pittsburgh Sea severessereee 18.00 to 18.50 
A aaa 15.50 to 16.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ....cccccs 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania R + 00 to 20.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 20.50 to 21.00 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 

ID ccneceteciste ti eieniane 18.00 to 18.50 

SHOVELING STEEL 

Chicago reenbeincbtinesceenscuneesieitt 14.25 to 14.75 
IIIS sos ameascbantomnepnntghunseies a. 50 to 13.00 


St. Louis 13.00 to 13.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


EE I ae e aes = 17.75 to 18.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 18.00 to 18.50 
ED  scicanuccintehbinbibibearebeqsipees 19.00 to 19.50 


St. Louis . 15.50 to 16.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 





Chicago .......... é- . 16.00 to 16.60 

Eastern Pennsylvania peinaiihiichanenits 16.00 to 16.50 

re eee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

Buffalo .» 16.50 to 17.00 

Chicago . 17.25 to 17.75 


svnssoseucencenneusibeunssheomentinene 15.50 to 16.00 


Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


St. Louis 


OS ea $12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) .. eee Ss fe 
Ee eee 13.50 to 14.00 
. ws DB necensdaniestineiouns 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 ...... cavéevesensecece Ae BO Reuee 
OS  , Saeaerra nee 14.75 to 15.25 


Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) ... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland, No. ««- 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania aA . 16.00 to 17.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... . 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 sasvseerevese 18.00 to 18.50 
Se I “ER, “TD. eicssncecacesannantbaila 18.50 to 14.00 











Steel Sébap Prices 


to Tuesday noon. 


WROUGHT PIPE 





Boston (dealers)  .....cccsscecseeeeseseee 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo __....... 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ............. 10.75 to 11.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
GEE: | * schiradersadetbhabieeeitihidcdisitiints 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 16.00 
SI" stiches asic ouksnscicdadabiabainnaiiaddiits 14.50 to 15.00 


12.75 to 13.25 
9.00 to 9.25 
8.00 to 8.50 
11.50 to 12.00 
. 11.50 to 11.75 


Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. 
Cleveland, No. 

Cleveland, No. 

Pittsburgh, No. 14.08 to 14.50 
St. Louis No. 12.25 to 12.75 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 

















ETS TD 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical)  ...........cccee+ 8.00 to 8.50 
TEES NEN TOE N O 10.00 to 10.25 
LID. ddimipcesinitiininnacabindete ~ 7.75 to 8.25 
Cincinnati (dealers)  .............00 6.50 to 7.00 
SEL, Scccsdetrauskicttn test csobevecvantaktens 10.25 to 10.75 
INE si temspiauectinbendienanictedsensie = 8.50 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 13.50 
New York (dealers)  ............. 9.25 to 9.75 
EE EE Te 12.50 to 13.00 
es NUE ncenenquniincnnnsinds 7.00 to 7.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) pikes 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain)  ............0 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) _........ . 10.50 to 10.75 
Boston (dealers) _......... ww» 8.50 to 9.00 
TEED Ccnuicnntpcpidittacausdnstciindennibereipouk 11.75 to 12.25 
RA Sictth ee linkvncteeniiiechoadenectecds 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) — -.........ccss0 7.00 to 7.50 
REINER Sdaccucheblniepinnsnatinnen . 11.50 to 11.75 
a: PE ere 9.50 to 10.00 


pemteneiiene 13.50 to 14.00 
(chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


New York (dealers) ..... a 8.75 to 9.75 
UNGER | dkenpesicuesstisudiniawecessernoves 12.50 to 13.00 
Eas ero 11.00 to 11.50 
TINT —- \sinnesh tesiihninesibiimmereienetbiipie 12.50 to 13.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 

















Boston (GemlerS)  ccecicscccrcccccesess 8.00 to 8.50 
SIDS... icnsestsciesentendétioswainns 11.75 to 12.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 6.50 to 7.00 
Cleveland 11.50 to 11.75 
Detroit 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) 9.25 to 9.75 
| REE EEC ED 12.50 to 13.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
OE eee 9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
ks OED” einancidicacinictnphwinegnennlifaises 10.00 to 10.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
ONS: ° . catracetibendinienmsisnntissvlastaan 13.50 to 14.60 
RT CUNDED - ncsricetnesborneresusionss 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland 13.50 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.00 


11.00 to 11.50 
nstcikaeidonacnlibatantennceavele 15.00 to 15.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


New York (dealers) 
St. Louis 








Boston (GenlerB)  ...ccccccosscccscessesss 9.00 to 9.50 
ENED. enishiniientengnlicinadbin 12.00 to 12.50 
NT ek eR Ret, 9.25 to 9.75 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) . 11.50 to 12.00 










. 11.50 to 12.00 
9.25 to 9.75 


Cleveland (over 10 in.) . 
Detroit 


RII = ie ccineel ie ctibneninbes 12.00 to 12.50 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston (dealers) — .....cccccccccccceees 8.50 to 9.00 

CRININE.. chactaissaseneiasichnsscnntecduancstacuads 18.50 to 19.00 

Eastern Pennsylvania  .......... 13.50 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) 20.00 to 20.50 
Be AUD. « cuctpdititncinistcsnwnesniinindisianel 21.00 to 21.50 





Iron Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 











Boston (dealers)  .....cccsccccccossesseee 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo 13.50 to 14.00 
PIIIID 5. densecsieaccdovinsistetlBvaeierntbians 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland _.... 12.50 to 13.00 ° 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.75 to 14.25 
0 SEES ee 15.00 to 15.50 
nL) MMI oo. sceicdeniagidadnentensidnen 11.00 to 11.50 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


STEEL CAR AXLES 








SaaS eee 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (shipping point) .. 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo .- 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago .. 20.75 to 21.25 
Ree eee .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... 22.00 to 23.00 
oo ETS «. 20.50 to 21.00 
| eres ee ea ees 21.25 to 21.75 


SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) 
Chicago 


15.50 to 16.50 
. 20.25 to 20.75 





Eastern Pennsylvania eu 20.00 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) ...... .. 17.50 to 18.00 
os ANE “ailetiscittiaSenessecsethnas 18.75 to 19.25 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 








Birmingham, iron ....... ...$16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) .- 17.00 to 17.50 
a ae ... 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo, steel .. 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, iron .. 17.00 to 17.59 
Chicago, steel ... 18.25 to 18.75 
SPUNPAIRERINIRD < * cidhostinrsosinesboceice -- 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... . 16.50 to 17.00 


.- 12.50 to 13.50 
-- 16.50 to 17.00 
.- 18.50 to 19.00 
- 16.00 to 16.50 


New York iron (dealers) 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, iron ...... 








ee a eee rns 17.50 to 18.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola 16.50 to 17.00 
rane seeeeee 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo Setdiaudauatssamasdangsdian vaciotes cobaonbs 16.00 to 16.25 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery...... 20.25 to 20.75 

Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
oO et 1 Re eae 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati No. Machinery 


cupola (net tons dealers).... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, cupola ..........ccccssssssees 16.75 to 17.25 





Detroit (met toms) wee 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola  ..........cccccccsee 15.50 to 16.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.08 to 21.00 
Seattle SS 2 Ee 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad  ..............:00 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, agricultural 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, machinery . 19.00 to 19.50 








WARN: - Saiisesedbieadictanmbavebddincitddindes 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 

er Se a ae 15.50 to 16.00 

Buffalo (breakable) «» 14.00 to 14.50 

OO ae ae 13.00 to 13.25 


Detroit (Automobile) 
Eastern 


20.50 to 21.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
- 13.50 to 14.00 


(net tons) 
Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 















FP UIIIIA Faces icDuesct versie lockarschntes 15.50 to 16.00 
MALLEABLE 

LC a eer. 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo stp vasa claaiatceketin 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, agricultural 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago, railroad  ..............0000 18.25 to 18.75 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

DT | serebtnigthiasnpccsiceviciavtmaineis 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland, agricultural «- 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad .... -- 18.50 to 19.00 
SE ee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad . .............. 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, agricultural 15.75 to 16.25 
St. Lottie, Peilrond ...ciccccccceccsscses 15.25 to 15.75 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 


Ler 5 feet and over 
EE AEE RT 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo 17.00 to 17.50 















Chicago snsuinitsitinestichedadnveiieinnnedhhifenes 17.25 to 17.75 
fe ES ae eee 16.00 to 16.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 15.50 to 16.50 
INQ ZOUK sesswinernscssescnsswosisdstnaseise 13.75 to 14.25 
Pittsburgh | eee Ee Ce 17.50 to 18.00 
Rr Cee ee 16.50 to 17.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago, No. 1 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut 18.50 to 19.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 





I Se 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh - 18.50 to 19.00 
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KIO Market Section 








Scrap 





Higher Prices Sustained in Most 
Centers—Upward Trend Is Con- 
tinued 











in most market centers and better buying is encountered. 


U i ines: trend of prices of iron and steel scrap continues 


Some signs of reaction are noted as dealers seek to dispose 


of material bought on speculation, with some distress. 


Resump- 


tion of operations by consumers after being closed for summer 
repairs is a factor of added strength in some cases. 


Chicago, July 20.—Appraisals of 
the iron and steel scrap market here 
show a wide variance. Most dealers 
continue bullish and believe the mar- 
ket will advance further. In some 
quarters it is claimed the rise has 
been checked and a halt, if not a 
reaction, has come. It has been gen- 
erally felt the test would come in 
July, and the market would require 
more consumer backing to sustain re- 
cent advances. Purchases, especially 
of heavy melting steel, have been 
heavy and up to $15 has been paid. 
It is said some country accumulations 
are commencing to find their way to 
Chicago, but most tonnage apparently 
has not yet moved. 


Boston, July 20.—Heavy melting 
steel has been strengthening since 
the first of the month. Buyers are 
more confident and are taking ton- 
nage on speculation. Railroad steel 
has sold at $12 shipping point, and 
No. 1 steel at $14 delivered. The 
eastern Pennsylvania delivered market 
ranges between $15.75 and $16 deliv- 
ered. 

New York, July 20.—Situation in 
scrap is largely unchanged, with 
prices steady and moderate buying. 
Among grades more actively de- 
manded by consumers are _ borings, 
skeleton steel, heavy breakable cast, 
stove plate and turnings. Dealers 
are now paying, delivered basis, for 
shipments to Phoenixville, Pa., $13.50 
on borings; $13 on skeleton steel and 
turnings and $13.50 on stove plate; 
also the same on the first three 
grades for shipment to Harrisburg, 
Pa., and $26 on heavy breakable cast 
for that point and $17, delivered, on 
breakable cast for Florence, N. J. 


Philadelphia, July 20.—Interest in 
scrap iron and steel by consumers is 
improving and considerable cast has 
been bought. One large steelmaker 
expects to buy heavy melting steel 
this week. Reports of continued 
favorable conditions in the steel in- 
dustry is causing small dealers to 
hold their accumulation. As a result 
some large dealers have paid $16 de- 
livered for heavy melting steel for 
shipment of $15.50 contracts. 


Buffalo, July 20.—Failure of large 
consumers of heavy melting steel to 
place orders which had been expected 
has left dealers with stocks bought 
at prices which prohibit realization at 
going values. Best offers are under 
prices paid by dealers to accumulate 
these stocks and no tonnage buying 
is in immediate prospect. Stove 
plate melters are up to $15.50 with 


their offers and cast demand 
tinues good at former quotations. 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Tight condi- 
tions prevail in the scrap market. Not 
many consumers are buying but not 
much scrap is coming out to press 
the market and relatively high figures 
are being obtained. No scrap is 
coming from the East and high fig- 
ures are being paid in the Middle 
West to furnish sellers material for 
short orders. Some sales of heavy 
melting steel have been made at $17 
and $17.25, but today reluctance to 
sell even at $17.50 is encountered, 
$17.25 figure being offered by an 
Ohio consumer and $17 by one in 
West Virginia. 

Cleveland, July 20.—While iron and 
steel scrap buying of moment is lack- 
ing, inquiries are giving encourage- 
ment. Some dealers are picking up 


con- 









material in expectation of consumer 
demand and prices on several grades 
have stiffened, advances of 25 to 50 
cents a ton being recorded. 


Detroit, July 20.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap for the first time in some 
weeks, shows signs of increasing 
strength. This is the result of ac- 
tivity among brokers buying to fill 
orders and in anticipation of busi- 
ness. Actual consumption at present 
is showing some increase but this is 
not great. 

As a result of the strengthening 
of demand, prices are up 50 cents to 
$1 a ton. 

Cincinnati, July 20.—With mills re- 
suming operations after idleness for 
repairs, specifications for iron and 
steel scrap have improved. 


St. Louis, July 19.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices continue to advance, and 


the market displays considerable 
activity. Dealers are experiencing 
much difficulty in obtaining some 


grades to apply on contracts, and there 
has been spirited bidding on all recent 
railroad offerings. Yards for the 
most part are poorly supplied, and 
small dealers having scrap to sell 
do not make terms easily. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 19.—Little 
improvement is seen in iren and 
steel scrap in this district though con- 
sumers are operating actively. Heavy 
melting steel purchases are practically 
absent and larger melters give no 
idea of when tonnage may be pur- 
chased. Quotation are weak. 





Sheets 





Demand Improves—Valley Mill 
Schedules Increased—Chicago 
Lower—Prices Steadier 








Valley mills have advanced schedules from 77 to 88 per cent, 


CC Vatey mits ba improvement is noted in the sheet market. 


and specifications, with new orders, indicate that July busi- 
ness will surpass that of July, 1925, which was the best month 


in over four years. Prices 


show 


more firmness. The leading 


maker of light motorcars is expected in the market soon. 
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Pittsburgh, July 20.—July, the usual 
month for a lull, is bringing an in- 
crease in specifications for sheets. 
Makers are more encouraged than 
ever, and a decided change in senti- 
ment is apparent‘now as compared 
with six weeks ago. All sheet con- 
suming. lines, with the exception of 
carbuilders, are taking larger  ton- 
nages and jobbers are enjoying a 
splendid turnover, which is reflected 
in their orders for replacements. The 
price situation still is unchanged, with 
some small sellers cutting $1 or $2 
under the usual market figures. There 
is a slightly increasing tendency to 
maintain 3.15¢c as minimum on black. 
Not more than four makers of gal- 
vanized quote less than 4.30c. On 
full finished sheets, 4.20c again has 
applied for several large tonnages. 
Demand from the Detroit district be- 
ing on the increase. In blue annealed 
sheets, a good size tonnage accrues 
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each week to mills here maintaining 
2.30¢c minimum. Sheet mill operation 
has gradually increased since the first 
week and now the general average is 
75 per cent. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., increased its schedules 
last week to 73% per cent and ex- 
pects to be able to increase them 
again this week. 


Boston, July 20.—Sheets demand at 
Boston is better than it has been in 
several weeks. Prices continue soft. 
Black sheets are selling at 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh, and galvanized at 4.20c. 


Youngstown, O., July 20.—Sheet 
specifications and the tonnage involved 
show a decided upturn this week and 
mill schedules have been advanced 
from 77 to 88 per cent. Business 
this month will surpass that of July 
1925 which was the best in over four 
years. Some producers now have 
schedules determined two weeks in ad- 
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Black sheets, No. 28 gage, are 
quoted at 3.15c; on some attractive 
gages 3.10c base is named. The blue 
annealed quotation of 2.30c still is 


vance. 


recognized as the basis of transac- 
tions. While 4.30c still is named on 
galvanized, a large portion of cur- 
rent sales are at 4.20c. Automobile 


manufacturers continue to buy against 
immediate requirements. Placements 
show a slight upward tendency. The 
leading producer of low-priced cars 
is expected to come in the market 
for more tonnage. The price of high- 
grade sheets holds firm at 4.20c for 
No. 22 gage. One large maker of 
medium priced cars has notified sheet- 
makers to continue shipments inas- 
much as no inventory will be taken. 


Buffalo, July 20.—Sheets  speci- 
fications are larger and more tonnage 
business is being placed for late third 
quarter shipment, Some makers wii 
go as low as 3.00c, Pittsburgh, to get 


preferred black sheet business, and 
there is some _ shading on _ other 
grades. Shipments are heavy, with 


Buffalo district mill operation at about 
80 per cent. 


Chicago, July 20.—Hot weather has 
resulted in sharp curtailment of sheet 
mill operations. Only 35 to 40 per 
cent of the mills are active now. This 
reduction of output comes at a time 
when specifications have shown a 
tendency to expand somewhat. The 
leading independent has sufficient 
specifications to carry it well into 
August, and only can promise deliver- 
ies from four to six weeks distant. 
The strengthening that sheetmakers 
had been looking for has not yet ap- 
peared. Black sheets range from 3.25c 
to 3.30c, Chicago, and blue annealed 
are quoted at 4.45c, Chicago. Galvan- 
ized sheets are quoted at 4.45c, Chi- 
cago, but makers believe the recent 
advance in zinc prices will be reflected 
in stronger galvanized prices later on. 


St. Louis, July 20.—Further im- 
provement is noted in inquiry and 
new business, according to producers 
and distributors of sheets. The lead- 
ing producer has stepped up it opera- 
tions about 5 per cent over the rate 
early in July, and has a comfortable 
order book. Prices are firm. 


Cleveland, July 20.—Volume of sheet 
tonnage on black and_ galvanized 
grades has improved slightly during 
the week. Some sellers find inquiries 
more numerous but tonnage failing 
to show increase. Galvanized sheets 
are firm at 4.20c to 4.30, Pittsburgh, 
with many of the small sales taking 
the top of the spread, Blue an- 
nealed is unchanged at 2.30c and 
autobody sheets are firm at 4.20c 
Pittsburgh. Black sheets of 24 gage 
and lighter are steadying at 3.10c 
Pittsburgh. Competition on heavy 
gages continues keen although one 
sale of approximately 1000 tons for 
barrel stock during the past week at 
3.00c indicates a slight stiffening in 
this grade. Several sheets consumers 
have put out feelers for fourth quarter 
coverage but mills are not encouraging 
such advances. 

Mitsui & Co. has placed 100 tons 
of sheets with domestic mills for ex- 
port to Japan. 
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Tin Plate 








Demand Increases—Sales to England 
Help Operations 
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TIN 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Tin plate con- 
sumers in Wisconsin, California and 
Georgia are making additional calls on 
canmakers, who have found it neces- 
sary to ask mills to make up de- 
ficiencies due to low estimates. Wis- 
consin is having another bumper pea 
crop and Georgia’s peach crop will 
make up for any lack in California, 
where other packs are large. Warmer 
weather is helping out corn prospects. 








Some more orders for shipment to 
England and on English account have 
helped out the general situation and 
operations are being maintained on a 
90 per cent basis. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., operating some 
mills 17 turns obtains 95 per cent 
of output, with 90 per cent of its 
mills going. Calls for expedited ship- 
ments are increasing, The open mar- 
ket price is $5.50 per base box. 

New York, July 20.—Tin plate re- 
quirements of the Nippon Oil Co. of 
Japan have not yet come up for action. 
The trade has anticipated an inquiry 
from this interest and it is expected 
that tenders will be taken shortly. 

Philadelphia, July 20.—Eastern tin 
plate operations continue at capacity. 
The price of material from stock is 
$4.75 to $5, Pittsburgh. 





Pipe 





Mill Operations Maintained— 
Cast Buying Heavier in Middle 
West—Japan Places Gas Pipe 





buyers maintain pipe mill operations between 80 and 90 per 


Gowers flow of small orders from jobbers and oil country 


cent of capacity. 


Demand for cast iron pipe in the Chicago 


district has improved, but at New York, Boston and other large 


municipalities buying is light. 


Government railways in Japan have 


placed 300,000 feet of gas pipe, some to American mills. 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 216 AND 246 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Sustained de- 
mand for tubular goods keeps the 
pipe mills at the head of the list 
both as regards operating schedules 
and as regards numbers of orders 
placed. On lapweld, including the oil 
country goods, deliveries are four to 
six weeks and in some cases even 
longer deferred; and in buttweld two 
to four weeks or more are required 
to make proper shipment unless the 
particular size wanted happens to be 
in mill stocks. Orders for 2 to 10 
carloads at a time are quite num- 
erous. National Tube Co. has _ in- 
creased its operations to 80 to 85 
per cent and some of the independents 
are on a 95 per cent basis or prac- 
tically full. The Marland Refining Co. 
is in the market for 50 miles of 
8-inch for a line from Kemper to 
Crane county, Texas. This involves 
approximately 3750 tons. 

Boston, July 20.—The present lull] 
in municipal buying of cast iron pipe 
is offset by the recent increase in 
private demand. A gas company in 
Massachusetts closed on 2000 tons of 


8 to 20-inch. Boston awarded 1100 
tons of 48-inch to Warren Foundry 


Prices on small sizes 
but foundries 
offering 


& Machine Co. 
of pipe remain firm, 
in need of larger sizes are 
some concessions. 

New York, July 20.—Cast pipe de- 
mand is easier, with little noted in 
municipal buying. With the exception 
of about 1000 tons on which general 
contractors are figuring for city work, 
there is no large municipal tonnage 
pending, Prices, are firm with an 
upward tendency on smaller sizes. 

The Imperial Government railways 
of Japan have placed orders for 300,- 
000 feet of gas pipe. A portion of 


the business went to Mitsui & Co., the 
remainder going to unknown makers. 
It is expected most of the pipe will 
be placed with American mills. 
Chicago, July 20.—Orders for cast 
iron pipe have increased sharply with 
some makers. One _ producer finds 
new business the past week lengthened 
his order book two weeks on the 
average, and in some sizes a month. 
Small municipalities are fair buyers. 
Makers look for tonnage inquiries to 
develop over the next 30 days. A 
western city will be in the market 
shortly for 2500 to 2800 tons. Prices 
are unchanged at $39 to $41, Birming- 
ham, or $47.20 to $49.20, Chicago, 
for 6 to 24-inch. Four-inch pipe is 
quoted at $51.20 to $53.20, Chicago, 
and over 24-inch at $45.20. 
Birmingham, Ala., July 19.—New 
lettings are reported steady in the 
cast iron pressure pipe market here. 
Plants are producing to capacity where 
shops are in shape. Quotations are 
$40 per ton, base, on 6-inch and over 


pipe. Considerable pipe is being 
shipped from here by water, using 
the Warrior river barge service, 


thence through port of Mobile. 


CONTRACTS PLACED 








2000 tons, 8 to 20-inch pipe, for Massachusetts 
Gas Co., to unnamed foundry. 
1000 tons, 48-inch pipe for water supply, Bos- 


ton, to Warren Foundry & Machine Co. 
800 tons, Waukegan, Ill., to James B. Clow 
& Sons. 


242 tons, Fairfield, Calif., to unstated maker. 

108 tons, 4 to 6-inch Matheson joint pipe for 
Vista irrigation district, Calif., to Crane Co. 

100 tons, fittings, for water supply, Boston, 
to Warren Foundry & Machine Co. 

100 tons, Rio Vista, Calif., to unstated maker. 
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kid Market Section@ 
CONTRACTS PENDING 


5600 to 6000 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe, water Ba rs 











Buying Is Larger Than in June 
and on Steady Basis—Summer 
Lull Not Pronounced 

















department, New York; bids open July 27. 
1083 tons, Laguna Beach, Calif.; pending. 
800 tons, commonwealth of Massachusetts ; bids 


in. 

798 tons, Santa Ana, Calif.; pending. 

395 tons, 8-inch Matheson joint pipe for Los 
Angeles; Grinnell Co., low bidder. 

818 tons, Sacramento, Calif.; pending. 

250 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch pipe for water dis- 
trict No. 20, Seattle; bids in July 26 by 
Miller Engineering Co. 

255 tons, Montclair, N. J.; R. D. Wood & Co. 
low bidder. 

200 to 300 tons, Mundelein, Ill.; bids in. 

100 tons, Gardner, Mass.; bids in. 





Cold Finished Steel 





Automotive Demand Continues Brisk 
and Aggregate Sales Are Large 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Cold bar fin- 
ishers are encountering sustained de- 
mand. Weekly specifications from 
automotive and allied industries are 
numerous and large in the aggregate. 
In some cases, shipments are ahead 
of the same period in June. The usual 
seasonal lull is absent and prices are 
firm at 2.50c, base. Operations still 
range from 70 to 75 per cent. 





Hoops and Bands | 





Buying Well Sustained In Many Small 
Orders—Prices Firm 
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Pittsburgh, July 20.—Hoop and band 
business is well sustained. Automotive 
lines and other consumcrs keep up a 
barrage of small orders with occa- 
sionally a larger lot, so that the nar- 
row mills are operating practically 
full. The general average is a trifle 
higher than 85 per cent. The price 
still is firm at 2.50c. 





Iron Ore 





Lake Superior Shippers Having A 
Good Year—Market Quiet 


Cleveland, July 20.—Lake Superior 
iron ore producers report they are 
having “a very good year” from the 
standpoint of shipments. Several of 
them expect to ship more ore this 
year than in 1925. The current 
market is quiet; a few small lots 
are pending, in addition to one lot of 
100,000 tons on which no action 
has been taken. The Lake Superior 
Iron Ore association hag issued the 
folowing data on consumption of ore 
in June: 









Tons 
Ore consumed in May 5,194,146 
Ore consumed in June . 4,834,126 
Decrease in June. ......... 360,020 
Ore consumed in June, 1926................ 3,862,953 
Ore at furnaces July 1, 1926 ............. 16,938,832 


Ore on Lake Erie Docks July 1, 1926 4,578,156 


Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 
Boeke. FU: Ty: FOO scaseisscrtctisvenied 21,511,988 
yp ES Fe | ee eee Eee 25,403,931 
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mum lull at midsummer. 


B UYING of soft steel bars is at a rate that suggests a mini- 


tion than those further east and 
Prices are steady, though in the 


greatest activity. 


lots are able to command some concession. 


than during July of last year. 


BAR PRICES, 


Chicago, July 20.—Activity in fin- 
ished steel lines, particularly in soft 
steel bars, has been such as to bear 
out the belief that the usual mid- 
summer lull will be felt to a much less 
extent this year. The building in- 
dustry and the automtive industry 
tributary to the Chicago district are 
taking steel and keeping up production 
beyond earlier expectations. Farm 
implement, automotive and electrical 
interests are prominent in the bar 
market. Evidencing this, shipments 
have been slightly ahead of those 
in June and of July a year ago, 
while specifications are a shade heavier 
than shipments. Consumption and 
production of steel bars continue to 
be closely related. Despite the heavy 
shipments, consumers’ stocks are com- 
paratively light. Reinforcing bar ware- 
houses are pressing for deliveries, 
producers see nothing to disturb the 
present trend. Increasing strength 
is claimed for the quotation of 2.10c, 
Chicago, for soft steel bars and 
makers assert this is their minimum. 

Both rail steel and bar iron are 
unchanged at 2.00c, Chicago. One rail 
steel bar maker is booked through 
third quarter. 

Boston, July. 20.—Gradual improve- 
ment in bar sales has been apparent 
throughout New England in recent 
trading. One seller at Boston reports 
tonnage for the past week double that 
for the previous week. Prices at 
Boston are firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh or 
2.365c delivered. Round tonnages in 


Connecticut command § slight con- 
cessions. 
New York, July 20.—Orders for 


steel bars continue at a considerably 


lower rate than during June, The 
price of 2.00c base Pittsburgh, 
equivalent to 2.34c delivered New 


York, continues to be obtained as a 
rule on single carloads but 1.90c is 
done frequently where two or three 
carloads are involved. Iron bar manu- 
facturers continue to enjoy a good 
business. The usual price is 1.90c 
base Pittsburgh, equivalent to 2.24¢e 
delivered New York; in some instances 
this price is shaded but on the other 
hand there are numerous small trans- 
actions at 2.00c. 

Buffalo, July 20.—Demand for bars 
is steady and mill operation indicates 
business is of fair proportion. Large 
consumers command 2.265c from 
Buffalo mills with smaller users be- 
ing asked 2.365c. - 


Cleveland, July 20.—Specifications 
for steel bars have been making a 


Western mills have a better situa- 


consumers there show 
East larger 


Bookings are better 
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surprising showing in this territory 
and at this date are well ahead of 
June. Some sellers anticipate there 
may be a slowing up by the end of 
the month. Tonnage is coming in 
strongly from all classes of consum- 
ers. Some automobile plants in this 
territory continue to urge tonnage 
forward in large amounts. Prices are 
very steady at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.19c, Cleveland, with occasional lots 
going $2 higher. 


Philadelphia, July 20.—Specifications 
for steel bars are fairly good but a 
large tonnage specified against sec- 
ond quarter is not yet absorbed. Con- 
sumption is well sustained. The 
going price is 2.00c, Pittsburgh, with 
2.10c on small lots and occasionally 
1.90e on large lots. 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—July has held 
its own with June to the same date 
as far as merchant steel bar speci- 
fications are concerned. This means 
that no early summer lull has been 
experienced and makers expect from 
the present outlook that there will 
be none, Buying usually is in small 
lots and for some. single car- 
loads 2.10c again has been obtained 
but most orders are at 2.00c. Mer- 
chant bar makers averaging about 
85 per cent of capacity. Carbuilders 
are not taking much but structural 
shops are buying fair sized tonnages. 

Refined iron bar buying is spas- 
modic, small lots ruling. The prices 
start at 3.00c. 


To Simplify Ferrules 


Washington, July 20.—Leading mak- 
ers of plumbing equipment, meeting 
here under auspices of the division of 
simplified practice and national metals 
utilization committee, started on sim- 
plification of trap screw ferrules used 
in plumbing fittings. Edwin W. Ely, 
presided over the meeting which dis- 
closed that 12 to 15 types of this 
product were in common use but that 
more than 50 special types were made. 
Municipal requirements, widely differ- 
ent, were not followed at all in sub- 
urban communities, the speakers 
claimed. Those attending the meeting 
included George H. Derbyshire, Sani- 
tary Co. of America, Philadelphia; T. 
B. Robbins, Medina, N. Y., Bignall Co. 
and A. L. Sweet Iron Works; John 
Heinkel of Rock Island, Black Special- 
ty Co., and J. Stuart Reynolds, Rich- 
mond, Va., representing Richmond 
Foundry & Mfg. Co. 
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Structural Shapes 





Although Receding Somewhat Activity Re- 
mains Above 1925 Level—Chicago Brings 
Out Large Inquiries—Prices Steady 





TRUCTURAL shape activity has receded some- 
5 what from the June level, but remains above 


July, 1925. 


Trade in that city. 


New York, July 20.—Although ac- 
tual buying for the past few days 
has appeared somewhat less _ brisk, 
new structural business continues to 
come out in good volume. One large 
mill supplying shapes in this dis- 
trict has been booking tonnage at 
such a rate that the backlog accu- 
mulated in June has not been drawn 
upon for the maintenance of opera+ 
tions. 

Sustained buying, coming after the 
recent price advance, constitutes an 
interesting contrast with the situation 
that has often prevailed, following 
former advances. An announced ad- 
vance would stimulate buying, which 
would slump off heavily after the ad- 
had been put into effect. The 


vance . 
change in the situation may be at- 
tributed largely to the elimination 


of the pound price method of quot- 
ing on structurals. 

Complete figures by the Structural 
Steel Board of Trade show that 
185,276 tons was placed during the 
first half in the metrovolitan dis- 
trict with member and nonmember 
companies, exclusive of bridge work, 
-jers, subway construction, etc. Fig- 
ures compiled in another quarter in- 
dicate that 650,000 tons were placed 
during the entire year of 1925 and 
540,000 tons in 1924. This would 
indicate that business so far this year 
has been somewhat under the rate of 
either of the two preceding years. 
June bookings as compiled by the board 
were 52.911 tons, which compare with 
29,518 in May and 30,504 in April. 

Boston, July 20.—Many new struc- 
tural projects are up for figures. 
These are mostly for small tonnages, 
but fabricators are busier estimat- 
ing than at any time this month. 
The price is firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, July 20.—A large num- 
ber of small jobs are being booked by 
structural steel fabricators here. Some 
involve from 100 to 1500 tons. Bids 
still evidence keen competition and 
while some shops have considerable 
work ahead of them a number still 
need tonnages. Small inquiries are 
prolific, several larger jobs involving 
up to 5000 tons being in the forma- 
tive stage. Plain material is 2.00c 
and apparently firm. 

Cleveland, July 20.—More small 
lots were placed in the structural 
market during the past week than in 
several weeks preceding. Large ton- 
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Bookings of New York fabrica- 
tors in June were the largest of any month this 
year, according to the Structural Steel Board of 
New work 
Chicago, two 8000-ton projects there reaching a 
stage where plans are expected shortly. 


ous. 


is featured by 


Awards cago district. 
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nages continue scarce. A new pro- 
ject is being launched in Detroit in- 
volving a 70-story building for the 
Murphy estate. Plans are expected 
out this fall. Plain material prices 
are steady at 2.19c Cleveland or 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, although buyers claim 
that 1.90c is available on attractive 
tonnages. 

Buffalo, July 20.—Shapes have 
steadied at 2.265c at which price a 


fair amount of business is_ being 
taken here. Specifications for future 
tonnage are average. 


Chicago, July 20.—Pending work in 
structurals has expanded appreciably 
the past week, with emphasis upon 
projects in the Chicago loop dis- 
trict. Plans are out now, or will be 
shortly, for the Pittsfield building, re- 
quiring 8000 tons, the State Bank 
of Chicago building, requiring 8000 
to 9000 tons, and the Fur Exchange 
building, calling for 3500 tons, The 
leading interest and the independent 
shops are well booked. Specifications 
and shipments are in excess of those 
of June and last July. Fabricators’ 
stocks are low. Shipments to car 
builders will taper off sharply in the 
next few week as car orders are 
exhausted. Beams are quoted at 2.10c, 
Chicago. 


SOc Pec ee 


Awards Compared 


TUN 


Tons 
Awards this week ...................... 28,581 
Awards last week .................... 23,350 
Awards two weeks ago ........... 26,150 
Awards this week in 1925 ...... 52,051 


Average weekly awards, June 31,927 
Average weekly awards, 1926 28,849 
Total awards to date, 1925 ....955,211 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 836,380 


THN 











CONTRACTS PLACED 





3500 tons, electric refrigerator manufacturing 


plant, for Delco-Light Co., Dayton, O., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
8300 tons, Berrien & Eaton office building, 


Woodward avenue and Witherell street, De- 
troit, to Whitehead & Kales Co. 

2750 tons, 30-story office building, 66-74 Court 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Taylor-Fichter 
Steel Construction Co. 

1500 tons, medico-chirurgical building, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, re- 
ported informally placed with the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 


1500 tons, buildings for Owens Bottle Co., 


generally are smaller in size although still numer- 
New York activity of the week is featured 
by numerous apartment house contracts. 
many fabricators are in need of tonnage, estimat- 
ing departments are busier than normal. 

Plain material 
2.00c, Pittsburgh equivalents and 2.10c in the Chi- 


Although 


prices are stabilized now at 


Huntington, W. Va., through Rust Engineer- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, general contractor, to 
the Indiana Bridge Co. 
1500 tons, Pennsylvania 
American Bridge Co. 
1050 tons, apartment 779 West End avenue, 
New York to an independent fabricator. 


railroad bridges, to 


1000 tons, 13-story loft in East Thirty-second 
street, New York, to the Easton Structural 
Steel Co. 


800 tons, column cores, for a loft at Varick 
and Houston streets, New York, to A. E. 
Norton, Inc. 

750 tons, power house for Illinois Central rail- 
road, to American Bridge Co. 

700 tons, track channels, Broad street sub- 
= Philadelphia, to the American Bridge 
re) 


560 tons, apartment, Cromwell avenue and 
167th street, New York, to the Claremont 
Iron Works. 

550 tons, building in Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh 
for F. W. Woolworth Co., to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

500 tons, Cornelia Stratford apartment, Chi- 
cago, to Midland Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, Watson Stabilator Co. plant, Phila- 
delphia, to Belmont Iron Works. 

450 tons, Reading railroad bridge, to American 

400 tons, junior high 

ons, junior high school, Linden, N. J. 
Selbach-Meyer Corp. . me 

400 tons, service station at St. Paul for Mack 
International Motor Truck Corp., Chicago, 
to St. Paul Foundry Co. 

400 tons, National Bank of America, Phila- 
delphia to American Fabricators Inc. 

400 tons, office building addition for the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co., Newark, 

J., to an unnamed fabricator. 


400 . a gp hotel, East Sixth street 
an St. air avenue, Clevel 
Dorn Iron Works. _— oe 

400 tons, coal bin extension for the Semet- 
Solvay Co., Buffalo, to an unnamed fabri- 
cator. 

875 tons, ward, Muhlenberg hospital, Plain- 
field, N. J., to the Belmont Iron Works. 


850 tons, addition to main plant of Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Portland, 
Oreg., to Poole & McGonigle. 

850 tons, building for Harvard school of busi- 


ness administration, Cambridge, Mass., to 
New England Structural Co. 

826 tons, East station, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Seattle, to Poole & Mce- 
Gonigle. 


305 tons, bridge on top of American Falls dam, 
American Falls, Idaho, to Minneapolis Stee] 
& Machinery Co. 

300 tons, building for Warren Savings & Trust 
Co., Warren, Pa., to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

220 tons, Columbia University club, 4837 West 
117th street, New York, to the Easton 
Structural Steel Co. 

200 tons, motion picture theater, Jerome ave- 
nue, New York, to an unnamed fabricator. 

200 tons, building for Victor Cooler Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

200 tons, two bridges, Detroit, for the Grand 
Trunk railway, to the American Bridge Co. 


200 tons, grandstand at Oxford, O., to the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
200 tons, building for the Washington Ma- 


chine, Mold & Foundry Co., Washington, Pa., 
to the Guibert Steel Co. 

200 tons, shapes, 450 tons plates, Hudson River 
day liner, to Pusey & Jones Co. 

200 tons, miscellaneous work in the Pitts- 
burgh district including a dairy building at 
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Oakmont, Pa., to the Guibert Steel Co. 

185 tons, 90 tons for addition to Washington 
Pulp & Paper Co. plant at Port Angeles, 
Wash.; 50 tons for John Marshall school, 
Seattle; 30 tons for H. C. Henry art gallery, 
University of Washington, Seattle, and 15 
tons for Grover Cleveland school, Seattle, to 
Isaacson Iron Works. 


170 tons, Menorali home, Himrod street and 
Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the 
Easton Structural Steel Co. 

165 tons, apartment, Kingsbridge road, New 
York, to the Alpha Iron Works. 

150 tons, bridge for Nickel Plate railroad, 
Geneva, O., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 


150 tons, highway bridges for Harrison county, 
Iowa, to Standard Bridge Co. 

125 tons, Catholic Boys’ high school, Pitts- 
burgh through J. Romano, general con- 
tractor, to an independent Pittsburgh fabri- 
cator. 

100 tons, garage on Prospect street, Cleveland, 
to Forest City Structural Steel Co., through 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co. general con- 
tractor. 


100 tons, Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
to an independent fabricator. 

100 tons, beams for tunnel for Soo Line at 
Boylston Junction, Wis., to Worden-Allen 


oO. 
100 tons, substation for the Duquesne Light 


Co., Manchester, Pa., to the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

100 tons, addition to the foundry of the Re- 
liance Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh, to the 


W. N. Kratzer Co. 

100 tons, building for the Bailey store, Waynes- 
burg, Pa., to the Guibert Steel Co. 

100 tons, substation at Skykomish, Wash., for 
Great Northern railroad; to Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





8000 to 9000 tons, State Bank of Chicago 
building, Chicago; pending. 

8000 tons, Pittsfield building, Chicago. Gra- 
ham, Anderson, Probst & White, 80 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, architects. 

2000 tons, 18-story loft for Kynson Building 
Corp., West Thirty-fourth street, New York; 
pending. 

800 tons, school No. 94, Queens, 
N. Y.; pending. 


Long Island, 


700 tons, community hotel, Pottsville, Pa.; 
bids asked. 

550 tons, school building, greater Boston dis- 
trict; details withheld. 


500 tons, dining hall, Girard college, Phila- 
delphia; bids asked. 
400 tons, police station, Los Angeles; Brom- 


bacher Iron Works low bidder. 

850 tons, office building for the Pennsylvania 
Gas Co., Erie, Pa.; bids being taken. 

350 tons, station for New York Central rail- 
road, Erie, Pa., bid being taken. 

$50 tons, high school, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; bids 
in, work to be let this week. 

300 tons, transmission line in Arizona; pend- 


ing. 

300 tons, apartment house, San Francisco; 
pending. 

200 tons, High school, Tarentum, Pa., 
contract awarded Williams & Haas. 

200 tons, residence, Far Hills, N. J.; pending. 

200 tons, 6-story apartment, Pinehurst avenue, 
New York; pending. 

160 tons, bridge for Boston & Albany railroad, 
West Warren, Mass.; bids in. 

140 tons, mill building addition, Bourne-Fuller 
Co., Cleveland; bids this week. 

100 tons, 5 and 10 cent stores at Allentown, 
Pa., and Southside, Pittsburgh, for the S. S. 
Kresge Co.; bids being taken. 

100 tons addition to power house station, Tar- 
entum, Pa.; bids being taken. 
100 tons, Lincoln school, Knoxville, bids 
being compiled. 
Tonnage unstated, 
Murphy estate, 

this fall. 

Tonnage unstated, city hall power house, New- 
ark, N. J.; pending. 


Alloy Demand Quieter 


Cleveland, July 20.—Demand for 
alloy steels from the automotive in- 
dustry is light, pending resumption of 
production on new models. Several 
good inquiries are up and the pre- 
sent lull is deemed but temporary 
by sellers. Prices are steady, the 
lack of demand not causing any 
unusual weakness in quotations. 


general 


Pa. ; 


70-story building for the 
Detroit; plans expected out 
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Concrete Bars 


Pennsylvania Railroad Track 
Elevation Takes About 10,000 
Tons—Small Lots Increase 





by the closing of about 10,000 tons for Pennsylvania rail- 


A by th of concrete reinforcing bars this week, accentuated 


road track elevation, are the heaviest in more than a year. 


Buying of medium-sized tonnages is more active. 
at Atlantic City took 1300 tons. 


An auditorium 
Buffalo district producers are 


near capacity and other sellers are being pushed for deliveries. 
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Chicago, July 20.—Pending work in 
reinforcing concrete bars continues of 
large proportions but awards are not 
quite up to the level of two weeks 
ago. Most warehouses still are 
pressed to make deliveries, as is usu- 
ally the case in midsummer. Apart- 
ment house projects predominate in 
Chicago, but in the Central West 
tributary to Chicago public and semi- 
public work leads. Warehouses quote 
billet reinforcing bars at 2.60c, Chi- 
cago, and rail steel bars at 2.00c. 
Some shading of the billet bar price 
is reported. 

Boston, July 20.—Recent awards 
have been almost entirely below 100 
tons each in size despite the im- 
proved activity reported during the 
past week. The price holds at 2.85c 
to 2.95¢ Boston warehouse. 

Buffalo, July 20.—Mill operation 
on reinforcing bars is near capacity 
in this district with heavy shipments 
being made on old orders and con- 
siderable portions of the season’s in- 
quiry being still uncovered. Only 
the choice lots can be placed at the 
2.265¢e, mill, price with most buyers 
of small lots being compelled to 
draw purchases needed at once from 
warehouse stocks at 2.75c, Buffalo. 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Individual ton- 
nages involved in the concrete bar jobs 
that are being let locally and in 
this vicinity, still are small. Some 
interesting state highway lettings are 
being made involving about 25 tons 
per mile, to Truscon Steel Co., Kal- 
man Steel Co., and the Concrete Steel 
Co, The mill price is unchanged at 
2.00c to 2.10e and the stock price 
is exceedingly firm at 2.60c. 

Cleveland, July 20.—Despite claims 
of concrete reinforcing bar sellers 
that the market is dull, awards of the 
past week were more numerous and 
larger than usual. New inquiries are 
not numerous and the total tonnage 
pending fails to show improvement. 
New: billets bars are steady at 2.19c 


Mi 


VETLUUUUYGULEITEL HINT 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week ..............cccc0 18,081 
Awards last week ..........:0000 son” Geen 
Awards two weeks ago ........... 10,594 
Awards this week in 1925 ...... 9,825 


Average weekly awards, June 6,373 
Average weekly awards, 1926 5,937 
Total awards to date, 1925 ....189,340 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 184,325 
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Cleveland or 2.00c Pittsburgh and rail 
steel at 1.80c to 1.90c mill. Stock 
prices on billet bars continue 2.60c 
to 3.00c Cleveland. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








8000 to 10,000 tons, Pennsylvania railroad track 
elevation, Philadelphia, to Concrete Steel Co. 

1300 tons, auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

1000 tons, buildings for A. E. Staley Mfg. 
_ — Ill., to Laclede Steel Co.; 20 
ons of spirals for same job to Kalman 
Steel Co. 

600 tons, Motors Realty building, Cleveland, to 
Kalman Steel Co. 


600 tons, hospital buildings at Palo Alto, 
: Calif., to unstated San Francisco jobber. 
500 tons, state highway road work, various 


lettings awarded the Truscon Steel Co., Kal- 


man Steel Co. and Concrete Steel Co. 
500 tons, sewage disposal plant at Madison, 
Wis., to Concrete Engineering Co. 


400 7 superstructure work on tower build- 
ing, nion terminals, Cleve 
oo Dae Cleveland, to Bourne- 

350 tons, Forrest Hills hotel, Augusta, Ga., 
through Foundation Co., general contractor, 
to unstated fabricator. 

350 tons, plant for Boyertown Casket Co., 
Boyertown, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
White Construction Co. general contractor. 

300 tons, warehouse in Oakland, Calif., to un- 


stated San Francisco jobber. 
200 tons, school, Philadelphia, to Concrete 
Steel Co. 


200 tons, Fisher Body plant addition, Chevro- 
let Motor Car Co., Norwood, O.: to Pollak 
Steel Co. 

190 tons, Garfield Park hospital, Chicago, to 
Concrete Engineering Co. Schmidt, Garden 
& Erikson, 104 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
eago architects. 


180 tons, St. Mary’s convent, Covington, Ky., 
to Pollak Steel Co. 

170 tons, 65 tons for Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. at Zanesville, O., and 50 tons for 
building G, Shaker Heights schools, Cleve- 
land, to Bourne-Fuller Co. and 55 tons for 
Willard Storage Battery Co. addition, Cleve- 


land, to Pollak Steel Co. 


166 tons, bridge on top -of American Falls 
dam, American Falls, Idaho, to unstated 
fabricator. 

150 tons, garage, Scranton, Pa., to Truscon 
Steel Co. 

125 tons, Morrow garage, Waukegan, IIl., to 


Concrete Steel Co. 
125 tons, warehouse, Trenton, N. J., to Truscon 
Steel Co. 


125 tons, L. Shanesy garage, Chicago, to Calu- 


met Steel Co. Roy F. France & Co., 155 
North Clark street, Chicago, architect. 
115 tons, New York Central railroad bridge 


and station, 
Bridge Co. 

110 tons, school, Philadelphia, to 
Steel Engineering Co. 


Fordham, N. Y., to National 


American 


100 tons, telephone building, New Haven, 
Conn., to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Iredale Storage Co. building, Evan- 
ston, Ill., to Calumet Steel Co. Scanlon & 


Peterson, Chicago, architects. 

100 tons, Utica Gas & Electric Co. addition, 
Utica, N. Y., to unnamed Buffalo fabri- 
cator. 
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CONTRACTS PENDING 








900 tons, Baltimore & Ohio railroad warehouse, 
Philadelphia; general contract to Hughes- 
Foulkrod Co. 

760 tons, Stony 
bids in Aug. 18 

250 tons, New York 
228th street, New 
number of similar 
York Central railroad in 

2650 tons, buildings for Northwestern 
university, Ill.; general contract 
to Milton P. 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. 

125 tons, 


& Co., 


Gorge dam, Orland, Calif. ; 
West 
of a 
New 


viaduct, 
York; this is first 

viaducts for the 
New York. 


Central 


sorority 
Evanston, 


Tilley, 


Fairport, O.; Dresser 
general contract. 


Co. 


power house at 

Cleveland, awarded 

110 tons, Diamend Ice & Coal 
Wilmington, Del.; pending. 

100 tons, apartment house for the » Hamilton 
Apartment Co., Kincaid street, Pittsburgh; 
bids being taken. 


warehouse, 


100 tons, auditorium hotel, Cleveland; general 
contract awarded Bolton-Pratt Construction 
Co. 

Tonnage unstated, East Jersey Power Co. 
building, Asbury Park, N. J.; general con- 


tract to Dwight P. Robinson, Inc. 


Bad Locomotives Fewer 


Washington, July 20.—Railroads of 
this country had fewer locomotives in 
need of repair July 1 than at any time 
since the compilation of these records 


began in 1920, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Rail- 


way association. 

Locomotives in need of repair on 
July 1 totaled. 9228 or 14.7 per cent 
of the number on line. This was a 
reduction of 38 locomotives under the 
best previous record established June 
1, 1926, of 9266 or 14.7 per cent, and 
a drop of 541 compared with 9769 or 
15.6 per cent June 15. 


Washington, July 20.—Production of 
galvanized sheet metal ware in May 
showed an increase over April ac- 
cording to data just released by the 
department of commerce and compiled 
from reports by 12 manufacturers. 
In the following comparisons of pro- 
duction, stocks and shipments, pails 
and tubs include well buckets, cement, 
sap, stock, fire and water pails and 
wash tubs but not pails for shipping 
food or candy, etc. Other galvanized 
ware includes steel baskets, ash and 
garbage cans, stable or street clean- 
ing cans, coal hods, feed measures, 
dry measures, refrigerator pans, 
watering pots, oil and gasoline cans, 
chamber pails and ash and garbage 
can covers. 


PAILS AND TUBS 

In Dozens 
Stocks on hand Orders 
1926 Production end month shipped 
January ........ . 148,587 115,087 150,430 
February . 188,159 125,002 124,955 
are . 120,396 125,887 116,036 
ears 91,707 109,858 109,228 
Sy: “apasemst 95,929 108,672 108,455 

OTHER 
In Dozens 
1926 

a ae 38,526 61,335 43,441 
February 51,658 62,507 48,620 
ERR 60,177 66,989 56,119 
TE "biccummiinsooson eee 44,434 60,731 48,182 
RE Seliciiintsengnoveinebe 57,568 61,047 49,926 


Rails, Cars 





Lull in Railroad Buying Con- 
tinues—Western Roads Form- 
ing 1927 Programs 





UYING of railroad equipment continues confined 
items. Car and locomotive 


The largest inquiry of the week is for 500 


and scattered. 


cars for the Chicago Great Western. 


to small 


inquiries and orders are few 


The Lackawanna has placed 


18,000 tons of rails with Bethlehem Steel Co. but other rail buying 


is small. 


Some western roads are formulating 1927 programs. 
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Chicago, July 20—Railroads con- 
tinue to specify freely on their con- 
tracts for track fastenings. Orders 
in the last week called for 5000 kegs 
of spikes and bolts and 1400 tons of 
tie plates. 

Rail erders have been limited to 
small miscellaneous lots, and the ag- 
gregate placed in the last week was 
4700 tons. <A half dozen railroads 
are including large rail requirements 
in their budgets for 1927, and in the 
next 45 to 60 days the orders cover- 


ing these tonnages should begin to 
appear. 
Current car inquiry includes 300 


box and 200 automobile cars for the 
Chicago Great Western. Some build- 
ers in this district will suspend next 
month when current orders are filed. 
In some plants labor difficulties have 
appeared, but in view of the curtail- 
ments and suspensions the disturb- 
ance is not important. Budgets of 
the larger western roads are taking 
form and heavy car inquiry is looked 
for in September. 

Boston, July 20.—New England 
railroads are buying cautiously. Third 
quarter requirements are covered and 
it is too early to buy for fourth quar- 
ter. 

New York, July 20.—Dullness still 
grips the eastern car market. Both 
orders and inquiries are negligible. 
Inactivity also extends to locomotives. 

The municipality of Osaka, Japan, 
has placed about 1800 tons of rails 
with Mitsui & Co., who, in turn, 
placed the order with the United 
States Steel Products Co. The order 
involves 6% miles of 91-pound rails, 
2 miles of groove rails and 3% miles 
of guard rails. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has booked 
18,000 tons of rails for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad. 


Philadelphia, July 20.—Eastern 
railroads are buying liberally of 


frogs, switches, spikes, tie plates and 
angle bars. Several moderate rail 
tonnages were placed recently by 
street railway companies. Chesapeake 
& Ohio is inquiring for material on 
572 hopper cars on which it is taking 
bids and the Norfolk & Western is 
asking for material on 250 flat cars 
on which it is receiving tenders. 
Pittsburgh, July 20.—Small orders 
for a carload or two of light rails 
are frequent. Because competition 
is so keen it seems impossible to 
establish higher prices and com- 
petitive levels still prevail starting 
at $34. Some few orders recently 


came through from southern West 
Virginia, involving up to 150 tons. 
Hand-to-mouth again is the rule 
in track acessories. Backlogs are not 
large and no heavy inquiries are cur- 
rent, On standard spikes 2.80c is 
the quoted market with 2.90c apply- 
ing on small and 2.35c on tie plates. 





ORDERS PLACED 





Georgia & Florida, 20 to 30 gondolas, to 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

New York, Westchester & Boston railway, 10 
electric passenger cars, to Pressed Steel Car 


Co. 

Reading Co., four cafe cars, to the Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Corp. and three gasoline- 
electric rail motor cars and one passenger 
trailer car, to the J. G. Brill Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Texas-Mexican, one locomotive, to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 





ORDERS PENDING 





Chicago Great Western, 300 box and 
200 automobile cars; pending. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, five gas-electric 
motor cars; pending. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
tric motor car bodies; pending. 

Darling & Co., 7 to 10 box cars; bids asked. 


cars 


five gas-elec- 


Illinois Central, 1000 freight cars; inquiry 
denied. 
Norfolk & Western, 250 flat cars; pending. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 150 subway 


cars; bids open Aug. 27. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 
Shanghai-Nanking, 13 locomotive boilers ; 


pending. 


Form New Export Group 


Washington, July 20.—Papers have 
been filed with the federal trade com- 
mission for a new Webb-Pomerene 
copper producers export association. 
Officials of the commission do not deny 
that the papers have been filed but 
they will not discuss the contents at 
this time. 

This association is in addition to 
the Copper Export Association, Inc., 
of New York, which was organized 
in December, 1918, and _ officially 
authorized by the commission in 1919, 
being one of the earliest export as- 
sociations under the Webb-Pomerene 
act. As no quorum of the trade 
commission is in Washington and may 
not be during the summer months re- 
cognition of the new association may 
be held up for some time. 
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Wire 








Summer Dullness Present But 
Conditions Steady—Prices ateaey 
in Most Cases 








attracts no comment. 


Conditions indicate an upturn shortly. 


‘2 of activity in wire and nails is usual at this season and 


In the present dullness prices are not affected and are steady 


except for slight shading 


in some highly 


competitive markets. 


Stocks are low and renewed buying will be reflected at once to pro- 


ducers’ books. 
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Pittsburgh, July 20.—Important 
wire products makers here report that 
July business so far quadruples that 
of June to the same date. This is 
due largely to jobbers ordering re- 
placements, having experienced an in- 
flux of orders for nails and various 
kinds of wire. Also manufacturers of 
articles from wire have _ increased 
specifications and while operations do 
not rise much above 60 per cent and 
in some cases do not exceed 55 per 
cent, the tendency seems to be to 
hold that rate and at the same time 
maintain market base prices of 2.50c 
on plain wire and 2.65c on wire nails, 
rather than endeavor to stimulate 
buying and expand operations at the 
expense of price which already is 
claimed to be too low. 

Boston, July 20.—Active demand for 
nails continues. Wire nails show 
moderate improvement. Prices are un- 
changed at 2.65c Worcester for plain 
wire and 2.65c, Pittsburgh, for nails. 

Chicago, July 20. —Specifications and 
shipments of wire and wire products 
are light in this district but the 
aggregate tonnage is considered satis- 
factory for mid-July. Every indication 
still points to an upturn in August, Crop 
conditions still indicate, on the whole, 
a good fall buying movement. Speci- 
fications from the automotive industry 
and from other users of manufactur- 
ing lines are only fair. Low stocks 
in the hands of mills and jobbers 
assure mill activity as soon as any 
upturn in business develops. General 
quotations on plain wire are 2.55c, 
Chicago or western mill, and 2.70c 
for wire nails, with some shading 
at highly competitive points. 


Stoker Sales Heavy 


Washington, July 20.—June_ sales 
of mechanical stokers totaling 175 
were the largest since May 1923 when 
194 were shipped, according to reports 
of 12 manufacturers to the department 
of commerce. Although fire tube in- 
stallations dropped from 54 to 24 in 
the May-June period, water tube boiler 
sales increased from 75 to 151. Fol- 
lowing are further comparisons: 


* 
Water 
Stokers Firetube tube 


sold boilers _ boilers 
BOOS URE cctnesssonsinins 1,464 177 1,287 
SORE TIE cciccsctensccseosine 1,128 161 967 
TORS “TORRE cccccercccssessce 1,348 263 1,085 
CUD Caictoncicienacitinabieniweaias 128 26 102 
ge eR ERE: 147 80 117 
BOG civerscecinsimsivvicvvns 91 27 64 
September  ........cccccscree 119 34 85 
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CHOIR « patersstasnientarcetza 114 22 92 
November .........:cc000000 76 & 68 
December  crcrcccccceceeeseee 108 21 87 
January, 1926 ............ 72 10 62 
II Sais cabscensscienindes 83 12 71 
Slee 132 31 101 
SPIER ~ sia siicac epee tebuisobiens 145 22 123 
BY Batata onavocesenseereuxecons 129 54 q 

MOE? a hatebissieinseancvtcinats 175 24 151 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Better Specifying Is Met from Agri- 
cultural Implement Makers 
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Chicago, July 20.—Specifications for 
bolts, nuts and rivets are showing 
some improvement. Some _ agricultu- 
tural implement manufacturers take 
more interest in the market, with 
fall programs beginning to _ take 
shape. Some of the latter have taken 
inventories as of July 1, while other 
inventories are to be of Sept. 1. 
Specifying so far this month is about 
on a level with that of July a year 
ago. Bolt and nut prices are hold- 
ing on the basis of 50, 10 and 10 off 
for large machine bolts. Structural 
rivets are unchanged at 2.60c to 2.75c, 
Chicago, while small rivets are quoted 
at 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off. 

Philadelphia, July 20.—Unusual de- 
mand for bolts, nuts and rivets make 
this the best July in years. Prices 
occasionally are shaded but generally 
50, 10 and 10 off is the best main- 
tained price in years. Rivets are 
2.40c to 2.60c, Pittsburgh, although 
anything under 2.50c is unusual. 

Cleveland, July 20.—Bolt and nut 
makers are booking a good volume of 
orders and in fact current business is 
said to be considerably in excess of 
expectations as July usually is a poor 
month for buying. The outlook is good 
and producers are expecting a heavy 
buying movement in August. Prices 
are firm. 

Rivet buying continues at a good 
rate and prices are firm. Total busi- 
ness being booked is good. Heavy de- 
mand for rivets is not expected to de- 
velop until after the summer months. 


Pittsburgh, July 20.—Transactions 
in nuts and bolts in the case of a 


few of the leading producers aggre- 


gate more than twice as much tonnage 
so far this month as in June to the 
same date. This favorable develop- 
ment at a time when there usually 
is a lull is looked upon as a favor- 


able omer’ and makers are much en- 
couraged. Most of this increase is 
due to jobber buying and some large 
consumers and a few small ones 
likewise are buying well. Rivet prices 
are still subject to some deviation 
from the 2.50c to 2.60c schedule but 
nut and bolt prices are firmer than 
they have been in two years. Opera- 
tions approximate 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 





Strip Steel 








Continue At Higher Rate 
Than In June. 


Bookings 
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Pittsburgh, July 20.—July business 
in hot and cold strip steel so far is 
15 to 20 per cent higher than June 
in the same period. Several large 
tonnages for automotive industries 
were closed and while on cold, this 
developed some low prices, the figures 
maintained here are still 3.60 to 3.75c. 
The hot price is unquestionably firm 
at 2.30c, with 2.50e applying on nar- 
row sizes. Cold mills are operating 
at 60 per cent while the hot mills 
achieved 85 per cent again the past 
week and expect to be able to main- 
tain that level during this week. 

Philadelphia, July 20.—The cold 
strip market continues weak with 
considerable shading being done on 
attractive orders. Hot strip is well 
maintained at 2.30c and 2.50c. 

Cleveland, July 20.—Buying of 
hot-rolled strip steel showed a slight 
improvement during the past week. 
One maker is four to five weeks be- 
hind in deliveries on narrow widths 
which are holding firm at 2.50c Pitts- 
burgh. Wide strip is steady at 2.30c 
Pittsburgh. Cold-finished strip con- 
tinues dull at 3.60c Pittsburgh with 
several makers quoting 3.75c on small 
lots. 


Tractor Shipments Gain 


Washington, July 20.—Shipments of 
electric industrial trucks and tractors 
in June amounted to 144, compared 
with 108 in May, as reported to the 
department of commerce by nine 
manufacturers. Following are com- 
parisons of tractor and other type 
shipments and exports: 


SHIPMENTS OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS IN NUMBERS 


Domestic 


All other 
1925 Tractors types Exports 
Quarter ending March 31 45 259 41 
Quarter ending June 30 49 280 50 
Quarter ending Sept. 30 57 286 12 
Quarter ending Dec. 31 41 295 25 
SEGRE sictincin 192 1,120 128 
1926 
Quarter ending March 31 44 310 17 
Quarter ending June 30 50 281 32 
FTaNUary, DBS  cccccccerdeeee 21 86 4 
PEED | Sexieinnintinn 15 96 5 
BEN” Sxtceastnscqsvideteoncnesesneie 11 128 8 
BARI “Sndsadsitncaccteeiaheiiinibeseoe 17 90 4 
SII divnpudilbeddaipiicdpicnadianttn 12 87 9 
PIE > tisdnihahices mbatelaasbicedianpuvtd 21 104 19 
227 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Considerable Activity Develops in Market 
and Prices Climb—Heavy Buying Is Done 
But Later Tapers Off 





Electro 


delivered 
July 14 ‘ ne me 
July 15 ao : : 14.2: 
July 16 “ ities 0 
SS ee 
a ; iendemoanstealieinaliia 14.2 


EW YORK, July 20.—The past 
week has seen considerable ac- 
tivity in practically all the 


nonferrous metals and higher 
price levels established in most in- 
stances. Copper statistics showed that 
metal to be in a strong position while 
lead statistics betrayed no weakness. 
Continued expectation of the pro- 
posed copper export association func- 
tioning at an early date helped keep 
that market strong. Buying generally 
was heavy early in the week, tapering 
off toward the end. 


Copper—Opening the week at 14.10c, 
delivered Connecticut, in two days the 
price had jumped to 14.25c, where it 
remained strong. Consumers appeared 
anxious to get metal during the ad- 
vancing market but demand calmed 
down later. The higher market led 
to increases of %c and %e in the 
prices of copper wire, seamless tubing 
and all brass, copper and nickel-silver 
products. Activity in products is con- 
sidered good. 


Zinc—Strength continued through 
the week in this metal with prices 
steady for prompt August at 7.50c to 
7.55c, East St. Louis. Sales were 
rather heavy early in the week but 
the market was quiet later on. High 
grade zinc was advanced to 9.00c, 
prompt, delivered East. 

Lead—This metal was extremely ac- 
tive, and the American Smelting & 
spree J Co. advanced its price to 

8.50c New York. This action brought 
a general flurry in buying for a day or 
two, with prompt August metal quoted 
8.45c to 8.50c, East St. Louis, and 
8.60c to 8.65c, New York, before the 
week was over. Inquiry continued 
good thereafter at practically the 
same levels. On July 17 the price of 
lead sheets advanced 4c per pound. 

Tin—The London tin market saw 
one or two sharp advances during 
the week, and the domestic market re- 
acted accordingly. Trading, however, 
was unusually dull, no sales of con- 
sequence being reported all week. The 
high figure for the period came with 
spot Straits quoted 63.75c. 


Aluminum—Business in aluminum 
continued steady with prices. un- 
changed from the former week. Re- 
melt aluminum is easy at old figures. 

Nickel—Nickel remained steady with 
prices unchanged at 35.00c. 

Antimony—Although antimony ad- 
vanced slightly during the week, ac- 
tivity in the metal did not. Sluggish 
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NameNewSouthernRates 


July 20.—The 

commission has an- 
nounced the authorization of new rates 
on iron and steel products from south- 
ern producing points i 
with applications filed by the South 
and by 
Virginia & Carolina Southern Railroad 
In connection with the applica- 
tion of the South Georgian railway the 
commission says: Rates between junc- 


in 


Mill Products 
Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 


144¢ more) 12.25 to 12.75 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


RODS 


5g to 2%-inch) 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, 
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cents per pound 
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Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


—Copper—— 
Lake 
delivered 


Spot d 
Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 % Spot Inget 
Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
63.25 8.45 7.55 27.00 14.00 35.00 
63.25 8.45 7.55 27.00 13.75 35.00 
63.25 8.40 7.50 27.00 13.75 35.00 
63.50 8.45 7.50 27.00 14.25 35.00 
63.75 8.45 7.52% 27.00 14.50 35.00 
Up to tion points on the line of the South 


Georgia Railway Co. and interstate 
points, shall in no case exceed the 
distance scales for standard lines de- 
scribed in fourth section application 
No. 12700, plus a differential of 3 
cents per 100 pounds, and shall in 
no case exceed the lowest combina- 
tion. A similar decree was_ issued 
for the Virginia & Carolina Southern. 


—_—~ 








Coke By-Products 








Sulphate More in Demand—No 
Surplus of Distillates 


New York, July 20.—Fertilizer 
manufacturers are commencing’ to 
negotiate for sulphate of ammonia for 
the coming season. Substantial con- 
tracts should be closed within the next 
week. The market is nominally quoted 
at $2.45 to $2.50, delivered. This 
same range, but on a port basis, is 
nominally quoted on export shipments, 
which are exceedingly light. 

Despite the high rate of steelworks 
operation there is practically no sur- 
plus of distillates. Demand from the 
lacquer manufacturers appears to be 
steadily increasing, The rubber manu- 
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Gils. Oven ‘By Prodats 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Spot Contract 

















i ~  ee ee $0.25 
90 per cent benzol ............00 0.25 
Toluol 0.85 
Solvent naphtha ..............00....000 0.85 (nominal) 
Commercial Xylol] ......c.ccscccccesses 0.86 (nominal) 
Phenol 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

flakes «= 0.06% to 0.07 
Naphthalene 

balls 0.07% to 0.08 

Per 800 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ............. RENT SE  cenvicanvnecess 


OEM eee cece Pee 


facturers also continue active buyers. 
Distillate prices are from as follows: 
Pure and 90 per cent benzols are 
quoted at 25 cents, works, in tanks 
and 30 cents in drums; solvent naphtha 
and toluol, 35 cents, works, in tanks 
and 40 cents in drums; and commerical 
xylol, 30 cents, works, in tanks and 
41 cents in drums. 

Naphthalene remains quiet, with 
prices none too strong at 6% cents 
to 7 cents, works for flakes and 7% 
cents to 8 cents in balls. 
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Warehouse 


July Volume Holding Up to June Levels— 
Prices Generally Firm and Unchanged— 
Sellers Expect Recession 








EMAND generally is holding up show a considerable margin over ten days have been marked by larger 
to June levels from iron and June. Heavy warehouse stocks are sales of building materials. Ware- 
steel warehouses, although sell- being maintained in anticipation of house interests report an _ excellent 


ers expect a recession in buy- 
ing by the end of July. Prices are firm 
and unchanged, shading being at a 
minimum except as usual for large 
tonnages. 
Warehouse demand in the metro- 
politan district is being well sustained 
and is unusually brisk for this sea- 


a continuation of good business and a 
pickup in automotive buying. 

Cleveland jobbers report numerous 
orders but small tonnages. One job- 
ber reports July slightly above June, 
but others are selling at the same 
rate. Sheet buying for this season 
is good. 

The Tulsa, Okla., warehouse market 


movement of reinforcing concrete bars. 
Sales of wire and wire products to 
the rural districts are also in fair 
volume. 


Serviceable Cars Fewer 
Washington, July 20.—Class 1 rail- 


son. Structural buying continues a 

feature, with prices unchanged shows no change in prices. Demand roads on June 30 had 254,807 sur- 

throughout the list. is fairly steady considering usual mid- plus freight cars in good repair and 
Excellent business for this time summer dullness. Outlook for all immediately available for service, ac- 


of year continues to be reported by 
Detroit warehouses. The hand-to- 
mouth buying of many of the larger 


products is for an exceptionally strong 
fall. 


Ideal weather for building and 


cording to reports filed today by the 
carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway association. 





consumers from the mills is boosting other outdoor activities is reflected This was a decrease of 15,355 cars 




































warehouse business and tonnage in a picking up in demand for St. compared with June 23 at which time 
moved this month will undoubtedly Louis warehouse products. The past there were 270,162 cars. 
Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh 8.00¢ 5.25c Philadelphia 4.00c 4.50¢ 
= EMS 8.265 Portland 3.10¢ 4.60c Pittsburgh 3.60c 4.10¢ 
= - ae 3300. San Francisco 3.30¢ 4.35¢ Portland __...... Sr 
Chicago... 3.00¢ a oe 8.35¢ 5.00c to 5.16¢ San Francisco 4.25c* _....... 
“spe: : é f Seattle ............ 5.00c* ° 
Cincinnati ...... 3.30¢ Hy — ye NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS a pom ieee 
Cleveland 8.00c . au .00C ot. BU  cccccses B.BOC =e ceseveee 
Detroit 8 15e PE RAUNEL, 5 sixescqnttiiacecken 4.16¢ eee PONE cicxatatcecs 4.66¢ 5.16¢ 
DELrOIt 00. . uffalo *Rounds only. 
New York ............ 3.24¢ Buffalo atts ee 3.40¢ os " 

r : 5 Halo 0 : Cleveland Boston, 0.100 inch, 
a ie | | a: 8.10e Detroit... 500 ‘Ibs. lots .... 6.15 to 6.30¢ 
“ak eS genomes Oo ——— ~- 8.40¢ Ft. Worth Buffalo esses, 6.35¢ 
San Teamesiona Pp ohany 3.30¢ a _—- san Los Angeles (corr. Chicago 6.25¢ 
yf edua ‘ and thicker -00c eS, ese 6.00¢ Cincinnati 7.15¢ 

uae Cleveland, 3/16- c New York ....ccco0me 5.15c to 5.30c Cleveland, over 
3 25¢ TCH sreesssessnnecenes 3.225¢ Philadelphia ........ 5.65¢ 500 Ib. lots 5.98 
4.06c Detroit ....-s00.00e0e. 3.25c Portland — ncccecseses 6.25¢ NE nigictinccctines 6.20¢ 
7 Detroit, 3/16-inch 3.45¢ San Francisco 6.00¢ New York ........ 6.25¢ 
FY. Worth, oi. 4.50¢ Ree 6.25¢ Philadelphia __...... 6.25¢ 
3.265¢ Los Angeles 3.20¢ St. Louis 5.70¢ Pittsburgh ........... 6.30¢ 
3.30¢ New York (sheared St. Paul 5.60¢ FOREIGN IRON 
RENTS 3.00¢ and universal).. 3.34¢ TRE. adoacicreatens 6.00c to 6.31¢ AND STEEL 
a 31be Philadelphia... 2.10c to 3.006 a Hee Re Gee 
Detroit s...cccc000 -1l5c *hiladelphia _...... -70c to 3. . 
Ft. Worth 3.90¢ Philadelphia, 3/16- Boston ...sssse. 4.015¢ eee, ave 
New York 3.24¢ SON sci tloosiniet 2.90c to 3.20c Buffalo ...... CO: ge aes hee -00e 
Philadelphia __...... 3.00c to 3.20c Pittsburgh _.......... 3.00c Chicago ........ 3.65¢ proses Fon bars 
ee ek ae 3.15¢ Portland oes. 3.25¢ Cincinnati .... 3.95¢ eh Saget ymca 6.75¢ 
fi eS BEETS 4.06¢ San Francisco .... 3.30¢ — nase and squares 7.00¢ 
REINFORCING BARS Seattle sosseseeneensesees 3.25¢ CLFOIL  .... e000 -80c j WELDED PIPE 
Boston 3.265¢ to 3.50c St. Louis 3.25¢ Ft. Worth 4.65c Discounts from warehouse, New 
Buffel socssccssseeen 3.30¢ St. Paul 3.25e Loe Angeles 4.086 York City Standard Steel 
hicz billet. r 2.50c to 2.60e SUE. cisdeiisietengeinns 4.16¢ New York ” . 8.99¢ Pipe 
ee ee Fae. ae : Philadelphia . 8.75¢ to 3.90¢ 
oe sta | ee ee AUNEALES =6Phemee 3.60¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
on gece glial Se “e Portland 4.25¢ Gal- 
Cleveland ww 2.600 to - the Boston 3/16-inch 3.915¢ San Francisco .... 4.15c Black vanized 
ae S75e — BUfE ALO nscsessseeni 3.80¢ Seattle 4.25¢ \-inch butt ...... —28 +21 
ee ee Site CRAMER garcrconron. 8.50e St. Paul 3.90e % to %-inch 
pe —, gx ‘ Cincinnati ............ 3.60c Tulsa i.Tie 4 tea sedavesonntisvies —36 — 8 
208 . pa * 
. Cleveland 3.15¢ -inch butt —46 —29 
dy: | Tas sicetiavecemsies 3.30¢ D ; ae 
= 5 etrOit ......0 3.65¢ %4-inch  butt...... —51 —87 
New York Ree ee le Ande 3.75c Boston 5.50c i to S.inab 
Philadelphia ........ 8.15¢ New York 3.89¢ Buffalo 4.05c a —53 —39 
Pittsburgh _ ...... = 2.50c to 2.60c ia 4.25¢ peor t.15¢ 2-inch lap ....... —40 —22 
San Francisco, ©. : Philadelphia ........ 3.40¢ avers 8.65¢ 2% to 6-inch 
L 3.35¢ Detroit 1.30 

es 3 San Francisco .... 3.90¢ N °Y ‘ -00C ADRs Actneihiess —48 —35 
San Francisco, L. ree 4.25¢ ee 4.49¢ 7 and 8-inch lap —44 —17 

i Tas | eataseesstaphobe 8.80c ns , ia Philadelphia __...... 4.00c to 4.25c ; 

3.25¢ St. Louis 3.60¢ Pittsburgh 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —14 
Seattle ........ rte a fant... 8 The apr ee onevepensees 3.60¢ 11 and 12-inch 
ae Pee . SOR viaketcntnnene 4.05¢ to 4.56e Seattle a ih. serena —37 —12 
Youngstown ..... 2.50¢ to 2.60c NO 28 BLACK SHEETS ae , WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL ROE re ctetcncicm 5.25¢ D FINISHED STEEL Gal- 
SHAPES Buffalo 4.45¢ Rounds Flats Black vanized 
Boston 3.365c Chicago .... 4.10¢ and and % to %-inch 
Buffalo 3.40¢ Cincinnati ............ 4.55¢ hexagons squares Butt — cccconcsonsece +44% +78% 
CHICO  -eeerserseeseeee 3.10c Cleveland — ........0 3.85¢ Boston , 4.55c %-inch butt —4 +19 
Cincinnati _.......... 3.30c TORI, cdscentnccecises 4.25¢ Buffalo ... & 4.45¢ %-inch butt | +9 
Cleveland  ......s++0+ 3.00c Ft. Worth  ......... 5.50¢ a . i 4.10¢ 1 it? 14-inch 
It serocecereeseoee 3.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.75¢ incinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ DUE .ceccosceesese —14 +6 
a erth 4.50¢ New York ........0 4.15c to 4.30c Cleveland  ...... 8.90c 4.40c 2-inch lap sss — & +14 
Los Angeles 3.20¢ Philadelphia ........ 4.35¢ Detroit — .ccecocore 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 2%-inch lap .... — 9 + 6 
New York 3.34¢ Portland — ccccssseeees 5.25¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* __....... 3 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Philadelphia _ ...... 2.70c to 8.00c San Francisco .... 4.90c New York ....... 4.00c 4.50¢ 7 to 12-inch lap — 8 +16 
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kof Market Section 


Smaller Buying on Coast 


Most Consumers Taking Only Immediate Needs—Some Revision 
in Prices—Much Structural Tonnage Pending 


AN FRANCISCO, July 17.—(By 
S Air Mail)—While general busi- 


ness conditions on the Pacific 
Coast are apparently in a_ healthy 
state the volume of steel bookings 


has fallen off somewhat. Buying con- 
tinues hand-to-mouth and as a result 
stocks are not large, Prices in most 
lines are firm and a tendency toward 
higher prices is noted in several prod- 
ucts. Demand for structural shapes 
leads other products and a round ton- 
nage is up for figures or pending. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry operations have shown 
little improvement for several weeks 
and consumers are displaying small 
interest in the market. Dealers and 
importers report current bookings con- 
fined to small lots. As far as can be 
ascertained no large lots are up for 
figures. During the week one lot 
of 200 tons of India iron arrived in 
San Francisco and 200-ton lot in Los 
Angeles. Demand for coke is much 
more active than for iron. Prices 
continue unchanged from those quoted 
last week. 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


PICTUS: conpccsnssimsbsuscnanienensscenmaniond $26.00 to 27.00 
EE eee 26.00 to hore 


*English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) ....... 5.00 
SII 5.) icicciientscnstaschdinetsitniindanstaiitiiambeenes 23.50 
SESS See 22.00 
SIGE i s0i dancin ccesiditatnsadnqnietangntyeiininebinienes 25.00 
*Dutch 22.00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Concrete bar awards this week ex- 


ceeded 1000 tons and included 600 tons. 


for hospital buildings at Palo Alto, 
Calif. and 300 tons for a warehouse 
in Oakland, both by San Francisco 
jobbers. The largest new inquiry of 
the week calls for 750 tons for the 
Stony Gorge dam at Orland, Calif., 
bids on which will be opened Aug. 18. 
Pending business totals a fair sized 
tonnage. Movement of merchant bar 
material is restricted to small lots. 

Bolt and nut mill representatives 
report a good volume of third quarter 
business. Buying, however, continues 
on a piecemeal basis. Prices on large 
machine bolts continue to be based on 
50-10-10-5 off. Demand for rivets is 
considered fair and some _ producers 
are now asking 2.60c base Pittsburgh, 
although 2.50c can still be obtained 
easily. 

Plate awards this week aggregated 
over 600 tons. The largest lot in- 
volved about 300 tons for the Southern 
Pacific Co., San Francisco, to be used 
in connection with tank work and was 
taken by an unnamed interest. No 
action has yet been taken by the 
Southern Pacific Co. on its inquiry 
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for three to seven new ferryboats 
involving 3000 to 4500 tons. Bids will 
be opened Aug. 3 for 29,000 feet of 
30-inch steel pipe for Laguna beach. 
Several hundred tons are involved in 
a penstock and surge tank for the 
United States bureau of reclamation 
at Guernsey, Wyo. Pending business 
totals over 8000 tons. Prices are 
firm at 2.30c c.if. as a minimum with 
some business bringing 2.35c. 

Although structural steel shapes 
pending call for over 11,000 tons only 
one award of importance was noted 
this week. The Minnesota Steel & 
Machinery Co. booked 305 tons for 
the bridge on the American Falls dam, 
American Falls, Idaho. Included in 
this project was 166 tons of bars. 
New inquiries include 400 tons for a 
police station in Los Angeles, Brom- 
bacher Iron Works being low bidder, 
300 tons for a transmission line in 
Arizona and 300 tons for an apart- 
ment house in San Francisco. Prices 
are firm at 2.35 c.i.f. 

Other Finished Material 

Only two cast iron pipe awards 
were noted this week, Fairtield, Calif. 
and Rio Vista, Calif., purchasing 242 
tons and 100 tons respectively of De 
Lavaud pipe. New inquiries call for 
1083 tons for Laguna Beach, Calif., 
798 tons for Santa Ana, Calif., and 
318 tons for Sacramento, Calif. De- 
mand in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia has fallen off since the first 
of the year. Pending business ex- 


ceeds 1600 tons. Crane Co. was 
awarded 108 tons of 4 to 6-inch 
Matheson joint pipe for the Vista 
irrigation district, Calif. The Pacific 


Fruit Express Co. has placed 175 tons 
of 1 to 6-inch standard pipe with 
special coating. Grinnell Co. was low 
bidder on 395 tons of 8-inch Matheson 
joint pipe for Los Angeles. 

Prices on wire products are holding 
fairly firm and numerous small orders 
are being received. Mill represent- 
atives report midsummer business bet- 
ter than usual. Wire nails are quoted 
at 3.20c c.if. in 80,000-pound carload 
lots with 3.30c applying on 40,000- 
pound carload lots. Hard bright wire 
is holding at 3.00c. 

Demand for sheets has shown some 
improvement but few large orders 
have been booked, and most business 
continues in small lots. Prices on gal- 
vanized sheets range from 4.20c to 
4.30c base Pittsburgh, black sheets, 


3.10e to 3.15¢ base and blue an- 
nealed sheets 2.30c report a_ fair 
volume of business and base Pitts- 


burgh. 

Distributors of out-of-stock material 
that most lines are active. Prices on 
nails in the Los Angles district have 
been changed from 3.65c to 3.55¢ and 
on cement coated nails from 3.00e to 
2.95c. In the San Francisco district 
prices on blue annealed and black 
sheets have been advanced $3 a ton 
from 3.75c to 3.90c on the former 
and from 4.75¢c to 4.90c on the latter 





Bounty Agents 


Named By Germany—Americans Are 
Not Yet Chosen 

Washington, July 20.—The German 
government has communicated with 
the American state department in con- 
nection with the conference on the al- 
leged payment of bounty on iron and 
steel products in Germany. The Ger- 
man government suggests that the 
conference be held in Berlin early in 
August. It has named two repre- 
sentatives, but officials of the state 
department refuse to disclose their 
names until the American representa- 
tives have been selected, which it is 
expected will be done shortly. 

In transmitting the information to 
the treasury department, the state de- 
partment, it is understood, has sug- 
gested that two representatives of the 
customs service be appointed to con- 
fer with the Germans, while officials 
of the customs service, it is under- 
stood, believe they should appoint one 
representative and the state depart- 
ment one representative. It is under- 
stood that the customs service will 
select as its representative Charles L. 
Turrill, who is assistant customs at- 
tache of the American customs serv- 
ice in London. 

Communications still are being re- 
ceived by the customs service from 
American iron and steel manufactur- 
ers suggesting dumping investigations 
on pig iron and steel from Germany. 
These investigations have already been 
begun and in several cases preliminary 
reports have been received. These 
suggestions are being made by the 
industry, it is believed, because the 
trade has come to the conclusion that 
the matter of working out a counter- 
vailing duty will not solve the prob- 
lem, and that if a bounty is being 
paid in Germany on iron and steel 
products it will have to be handled 
through the dumping section of the 
tariff act rather than through that 
section dealing with countervailing 
duty. 


Navy Awards Tonnage 


Washington, July 20.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the navy depart- 
ment approximately 2900 tons of 
shapes, bars, and plates on the basis 
of 1.90c for the plates and 2.00c 
for the shape and bars, This ma- 
terial is for use in the construction 
of two submarines, one to be built 
at the Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard 
and the other at the Mare Island, 
California, navy yard. 
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‘Bethlehem Case 


Resumed in Washington—Car Manu- 
facturer Testifies 


Washington, July 20.—Hearings were 
begun Monday at the federal trade 
commission in the so-called Bethlehem 
Steel merger case, with Henry P. 
Hoffstot, vice president, Pressed Steel 
Car Co. as the only witness. Several 
other witnesses will be put on the 
stand in behalf of the commission 
and the case then will be put over 
until September or October. 

The principal point at issue in 
Mr. Hoffstot’s testimony dealt with a 
memorandum which B. B. Bane, coun- 
sel for the commission, claims was 
prepared and given to him at the 
suggestion of Purchasing Agent Tate 
of the car company. Mr. Hoffstot 
charged that he never gave it to Mr. 
Bane or authorized that it be given 
to him. 

The memorandum among _ other 
things is alleged to have stated that 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., after obtain- 
ing control of the Cambria Steel 
Co. held a whiphand over the rail- 
roads in the purchase of their cars 
which took away the business of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. Mr. Bane 
contended that when he was going 
into the case for the commission he 
talked to Mr. Tate and Mr. Hoffstot, 
and that the memorandum was pre- 
pared and given to Mr. Bane at the 
suggestion of Mr. Tate. Mr. Hoffstot 
denied this and contended that the 
statement was full of inaccuracies. 

Mr. Hoffstot testified that prior to 
the merger his companies used to get 
quotations from the LaBelle plant of 
the Wheeling Steel Corp., Carnegie 
Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., and Cambria company. Beth- 
lehem Steel, he said, sold his com- 
pany some material for use in ex- 
port business but his firm did not 
purchase from Bethlehem on domestic 
orders. He bought, he said, principal- 
ly from Jones & Laughlin and the 
Carnegie company. Purchases from 
the Carnegie company for use in Pitts- 
burgh are approximately 75 per cent. 
Since the merger his company has 
been quoted for domestic business by 
LaBelle, Bethlehem, and Jones & 
' Laughlin. Since the merger, he said, 
his company has purchased mainly 
from Carnegie and Jones & Laughlin. 
He testified that Bethlehem Steel in 
its quotations is generally 5 cents per 
100 pounds higher than Carnegie. 

Mr. Hoffstot said that Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. has adopted a much 
more aggressive policy at the Cambria 
plant than the Cambria company did 
before the merger. Steel consumption 
of his plant has decreased consider- 
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ably during the past two years be- 
cause car buying has fallen off. 
For the past 25 years, he _ said, 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad pur- 
chased cars from his company but 
this business has fallen off, going 
to other builders, among them the 
Cambria company. 

Harry Blake, vice president and 
general manager, Barber & Ross this 
city was the principal witness Tues- 
day. He testified as to purchases 
from various steel companies, and 
said that since the merger the Car- 
negie Steel company had not been 
nearly so active after his business as 
previously. Hugh E. White, expert 
for the commission in this case, testi- 
fied that Attorney Bane had been 
given the memorandum from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. referred to 
in Monday’s_ testimony. 


Metal Price Index Up 

Washington, July 20.—Taking 1913 
at 100 per cent,, the index number of 
wholesale prices for metals and metal 
products during June was 125.1 com- 
pared with 125.2 for May and 126.1 
for June of last year. The index num- 
ber for iron and steel, was 133.7 for 
June compared with 134.2 for May 
and 135.6 for June 1925. For non- 
ferrous metals the index number of 
wholesale prices for June is 196.2 
compared with 105.3 for May and 
105.1 for June 1925. For structural 
steel the index number of wholesale 
prices for June is 122.5 compared with 
129.1 for May and 132.4 for June 1925. 


Iron Buying Less 
(Concluded from Page 217) 


tinue on an even level. Furnace oper- 
ations are at a high rate, and stocks 
are large compared with unfilled or- 
ders. Much iron still is available for 
third and fourth quarter; that is 
steadying the price situation. While 
some furnace interests report they 
have not sold for fourth quarter, many 
purchasers have placed such large 
tonnages with them for third quarter, 
that a large carryover is inevitable, 
and intentional. Current prices have 
applied generally on last half busi- 
ness. Cleveland furnaces now are ask- 
ing more for outside delivery, and 
where freight is favorable manage 
to obtain $18.50, base, furnace. A quo- 
tation of $18.25 on 500 tons for a 
central Ohio melter failed to take the 
order. The lowest valley price a 
melter was able to obtain on 1000 
tons was $18, base. The market con- 
tinues quotable at $19, base, furnace, 
for delivery in Cleveland. 


Cincinnati, July 20.—Several large 
consumers are negotiating for pig iron 
for third quarter. Among them are 
the Muncie Malleable Co., Muncie, 
Ind., which is inquiring for 3000 tons 
of malleable and a Terre Haute, Ind., 
melter who wants 500 to 600 tons 
of the same grade for delivery in 
the same period. A majority of the 


producers and sellers in this terri- 
tory report a good volume of busi- 
ness involving small tonnages. The 
O. S. Kelley Co., Springfield, O., is 
reported to have bought 500 tons of 
northern foundry, while the American 
Stove Co., Indianapolis, took 300 tons 
of 7 per cent silvery. Other sales 
involved 200 tons of southern pur- 
chased by the W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve- 
land and 300 tons of northern foundry 
by the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
Agents of the Belfont Steel & Wire 
Co., Ironton, report that maker is sold 
up for the third quarter. Northern 
iron holds firm at $19.50, Ironton, 
while Alabama and Tennessee grades 


generally are quoted at $21, Bir- 
mingham. 
Chicago, July 20.—Specialties did 


not receive their proportionate atten- 
tion in the recent buying movement 
or northern iron, but now have come 
into their own. Charcoal, silveries 
and low phosphorous are in heavier 
demand. Some charcoal furnaces are 
sold well into the fourth quarter. 
Silvery iron for immediate shipment 
is scarce, the maker at Keokuk, Iowa, 
has been compelled to curtail produc- 
tion and the price tendency is up- 
ward. Sales of northern malleable 
and No. 2 foundry have dropped to 
the level that might be expected fol- 
lowing the buying movement approxi- 
mating 500,000 tons, chiefly for third 
quarter but including a round ton- 
nage for fourth quarter delivery. 
Shipments from merchant furnaces in 
the Chicago district Onell 2 date 
are slightly ahead of respond- 
ing period of June, which is the low 
month for the year to date. North- 
ern iron is unchanged at $21, Chicago 
furnace. Eight of the ten merchant 
stacks in this district are active. Spot 
selling is negligible. 

St. Louis, July 20.—Pig iron buying 
ing continues fairly active, and during 
the past week or ten days approxi- 
mately 8000 tons of all grades was 
placed. The largest sale was 5000 
tons of basic, purchased by an Illinois 
melter for shipment through the 
balance of, the year. Another Illinois 
user purchased 500 tons of foundry 
iron from the St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co. and this producer sold ap- 
proximately 1200 tons in small lots, 
mainly for prompt and third quarter 
shipment. Generally the melt is hold- 
ing up well, some plants which usually 
close for a week or two after July 
4 for inventory and vacations, were 
idle only two to three days. Sales 
by the stovemakers in June were 5.3 
per cent larger than for the same 
month in 1925, 

Northern iron has been offered here 
at a price figuring back to $20, Chic- 
ago, which is $1 under the nominal 
quotation at ‘that point, Southern 
iron is barely steady at $21, Birm- 
ingham, and small tonnages have been 
placed a shade under that figure. 
The leading local producer quotes 
$22 to $22.50, f.o.b. Granite City, 
but is meeting competition from 
other districts. 

Birmingham, July 19.—Further buy- 
ing has added materially to orders 
for third quarter pig iron. Quotations 
are firm at $21 base, furnace. Large 
melters have been in the market, 
some inquiries have been made for 
fourth quarter, but there is no an- 
nouncement as to sales. 
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Accident Data 


For Movement For Greater 
Safety In Industry 
Washington, July 20.—Need of a 

complete statistical service for prompt- 

ly reporting accidents in all branches 
of industry outlined at the in- 
dustrial accident prevention confer- 
ence called by Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis, which adjourned here 


Basis 


was 


Friday. 
The importance of greater co-oper- 


ation in preventing industrial acci- 
dents was stressed in a letter from 
President Coolidge, read to the con- 


ference by Secretary Davis. The chief 
executive expressed confidence that 
the present toll of accidents in indus- 
try will be reduced. 

Secretary Davis suggested an edu- 
cational program, consisting principal- 
ly of three proposals namely: 

1. To create in the department of 
labor an agency, adequately staffed, 
which should co-operate with exist- 
ing conditions in bringing together 
complete accident statistics regarding 
industries not now covered. 

2. To provide for the prompt pub- 
lication of accident data and its trans- 
mission to American industry. 

3. To develop in the department 
of labor an industrial safety museum 
which should exhibit the latest and 
most efficient safeguards. 

“T have two reasons for keeping to 
an educational program,” said Secre- 
tary Davis. “In the first place, edu- 
cation is ail the government can un- 
dertake; in the second place, educa- 
tion is all that American industry 
needs to correct its faults. 

“If the management and workers of 
every American industry knew the ex- 
tent of accident in industry as a 
whole, that would be sufficient to fire 
every one to the utmost efforts to 
reduce the danger of accident in his 
own particular plant. As it is, each 
employer knows only the number of 
injuries and fatalities in his own ex- 
perience. Being a humane man he 
takes such measures as he can to 
prevent these. But if every employer 
knew the grand annual total of loss 
by accident and injury, I believe every 
one would double his efforts to reduce 
accident to the vanishing point. It is 
this information and this education 
which we must spread. I am con- 
vinced such education will do the 
work.” 

Louis Resnick, assistant to the pres- 
ident, American Museum of Safety, 
plead for the establishment of a safety 
museum to function on a_ national 
scale, as well as others for states or 
industrial localities. He gave concrete 
examples of what the American Mu- 
seum now is doing to prove what 
could be done of the plan were it 
adopted on a broad scale. 

T. F. Jennings, Utah Copper Co., 
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discussed accident prevention in steel, 
iron and nonferrous metal foundries, 
stating that the real efficiency of 
safety precautions lies in the prompt 
remedying of improper conditions as 
they arise instead of waiting until an 
accident forces action. Other speak- 
ers discussed safety problems in many 
branches of industry. 


Shape Fabricator Plans 
Plant in Chicago 


Chicago, July 20.—As announced 
briefly in the July 8 IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, the Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. intends to enter the 
Chicago territory by constructing a 
large plant here. It now operates 
plants at Decatur and St. Louis. 
The Chicago plant will be located in 


Melrose park and will cost about 
$750,000. 

Under the former “Pittsburgh plus” 
system of steel sales, fabricating 


plants south and east of Chicago were 
able to reach the Chicago district 
with no handicap over Chicago shops. 
With Chicago now established as a 
basing point for steel, plants located 
in the Chicago territory have an ad- 
vantage. 

Officers of the Mississippi Valley 
company are: W. M. Wood, president 
and treasurer; R. D. Wood, vice pres- 
ident and general manager; G. A. 
Caldwell, vice president and general 
superintendent; E. C. Brown, vice 
president; C. R. Dick, vice president; 
F. W. Ives, secretary. 

The board of directors consists of 
the above officers and P. W. Arm- 
strong, H. H. Cosley, R. R. Bramhall, 


T. L. Blackburn and J. R. Challa- 
combe. 

The Chicago office in charge of 
H. H. Cosley, contracting engineer, 


has been located for some years at 
208 South La Salle street. 


Buys Chromium Patents 


Officials of the Chromium Corp. of 
America have announced the acquisi- 
tion of patents of the chromium plat- 
ing process developed by the Chemi- 
cal Treatment Co. and the Chromium 
Products Corp., the latter a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Metal & Thermit Corp. 


The Chromium corporation plans to 
have plants and branch offices in 
the leading industrial centers. 

John T. Pratt, president Chemical 
Treatment Co., will continue in that 
office and will be chairman of the 
board of the new corporation. Dr. 


F. H. Hirschland, president of the 
Metal & Thermit Corp., will be presi- 
dent of the new corporation. L. C. 
Owens Jr., and R. Loengard have been 


appointed vice presidents in charge 
of operations. Dr. E. A. Beck also 
is vice president. 

The new corporation will take over 
and operate the Chromium Products 
plant in Jersey City and the Chemi- 
cal Treatment plants in New York 
and Waterbury, Conn. Plans also are 
being formulated for the opening of 
new plants at Carteret, N. J.; East 
Chicago. Ind.; and South San Fran- 
cisco; as well as Chicago, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Akron, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland. The company’s 
expansion program contemplates a 
national service within two to three 
years for manufacturers of plumbing 
fixtures, hardware, brake drums, au- 
tomobile radiators, steel tubing, bear- 
ings, heat control devices and auto- 
mobile accessories. 


Barrel Output Increases 


Washington, July 20.—June_ ship- 
ments of steel barrels totaled 624,082 
units compared with 582,352 in May, 
according to reports to the depart- 
ment of commerce from 31 manufac- 
turers. Unfilled orders for delivery 
within 30 days stood at 407,184 at 
June 30, compared with 417,718 at the 
end of May. Production in June to- 
taled 626,812 compared with 581,962 


in May. June output was the highest 
on record since the department of 
commerce started compiling these 


data in 1924. The industry operated 
at 54.6 per cent of capacity in June, 
according to the Steel Barrel Manu- 
facturers association, Cleveland. Av- 
erage daily productive capacity of 
I. C. C. barrels was 525, for light 
barrels, 27,075 and for all grades 
33,600. On I. C. C. barrels, 31.2 per 
cent of capacity was used and for 
light barrels 60.0 per cent. Shipments 
by the members of the association 
totaled 457,553 units. Following are 
further comparisons of the commerce 


department’s reports: 


Unfilled orders 
for delivery 


Pro- Ship- within beyond 
duction ments 380days 30 days 

1925 
BO cineca 514,913 508,880 269,964 682,680 
July .. 497.152 506,894 814,727 974,656 
August ........ 498,449 495,736 263,588 851,079 
September 510,869 603,221 237,580 774,996 
October .......... 553,545 655,981 856,626 684,278 
November 498,929 498,070 251,567 996,978 
December .... 467,485 474,742 868,286 1,377,060 

1926 
January ...... 468,722 469.432 431,772 1,334,074 
February 522.486 618,104 643,881 1,153,947 
March  ....... 622,949 622,312 369,576 1,275,490 
(| (eee 602.058 608,056 414.3867 864,792 
ee 581,962 682,352 417,718 792,097 
MRO» Kcisvccne 626,812 624,082 407,184 892,929 
“Developing Machinery Markets 


Abroad,” is the title of an 18-page 
phamphlet-published by the industrial 
machinery division of the department 
of commerce. Copies may be obtained 
from the printing office, Washington. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


William Henry Hulick, For 37 Years a Leader in the Cast Pipe Industry 








AISED in an atmosphere of metal 

by his father who was an early 
ironmaster, he has devoted his busi- 
ness career to that industry. 


UBLIC duty also has claimed his 

services, having been a member of 
his municipal school board and city 
council and a state representative. 


TRUE baseball fan, he has played, 

managed and owned teams. He 
served as an athletic advisor to his 
college. He is an enthusiastic fisher- 
man. 


ILLIAM HENRY HULICK recently rounded out his 
| thirty-seventh year as a leading figure in the 
cast iron pipe industry of the United States. 
His contact with pipemaking and also with 
the pig iron industry, however, goes back even 
farther. His father was the late Derrick Hulick who, 





in 1856, was one of the organizers of the Warren 
Foundry & Machine Co. and who, in 1854, had been 
one of the organizers of the Thomas Iron Co. In 
these two companies the elder Mr. Hulick was a 
staunch and active figure. The son remembers _hear- 
ing his father tell about the difficulties which were 


encountered in the early days in keeping the Warren com- 
pany off the rocks of bankruptcy. 

William Hulick was born at Easton, Pa., in 1853. 
Among his early recollections are those of trips to New 
York in the company of his father, who would repair to 
the Merchants’ hotel on Cortlandt street, which was the 
favorite gathering place for the ironmasters of those 
days. There the boy would sit by the hour while his 
elders discussed the affairs of the Warren and Thomas 
companies. The Merchants’ hotel then was conducted by 
Benjamin G. Clark and William G. Schenck. Mr. Clark 
was popular with the iron men. He became interested 
in the Thomas Iron Co. and later became its president. 
In that capacity he not only made the Thomas Iron Co. 
an exceedingly prosperous concern, but his management 
was such as to bring prosperity to the iron industry 
generally. In those days there were no steel companies 
and Mr. Clark’s position in the industry was similar to 
that occupied by Judge E. H. Gary today. 

“The situation in the pig iron market, as I recollect it, 


began to change in the early nineties,” said Mr. Hulick. 
“There was one time when iron was so scarce we bought 
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a couple of cargoes from Europe. But, with a few ex- 
ceptions, particularly during the war, the pig iron market 
most of the time has been in the hands of the buyers. 
I remember at one time in the nineties the Warren com- 
pany bought Eastern Pennsylvania pig iron at slightly 
less than $9 a ton delivered at Phillipsburg. The same 
year, however, pipe was selling at less than $20 a ton 
delivered in New England. 

“When I first went into the business, pig iron was sold 
on fracture only and there was not much chemistry. But 
they made good pig iron in those days. John Fritz, 
who was one of the leading iron men then, told me in the - 
latter part of his life that he considered the best iron 
was that obtained from mixing Eastern Pennsylvania 
hematite ore with New Jersey magnetic ore. Of ‘course, 
little of the hematite now is left.” 


Mr. Hulick attended school at Lawrenceville, graduating 


there in 1869. He graduated from Lafayette college in 
1873. For three years he worked at civil engineering, 


mainly on railroads. Then he went into the lumber busi- 
ness at White Haven, Pa. He served on the school board 
at Easton from 1876 to 1879, and three years on the town 
council there. He was a of the Pennsylvania 
state legislature in 1888, being the first Republican ever 
elected to represent Northampton county. For years 
he was a member of the Pennsylvania state militia, serv- 
ing during the railroad riots of 1877. 

In 1889 Mr. Hulick was elected a director of the Warren 
Foundry & Machine Co., becoming vice president and 
assistant treasurer in 1890 with headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Hulick in 1892 became a director of the 
Thomas Iron Co. and the following year was elected 
vice president, but he resigned the latter connections 
in 1895 because he did not think it desirable to be an 
officer of two companies, one of which produced pig iron 
and the other which consumed it in large quantities. 
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member 











Mr. Hulick was elected president of the Warren company 
on the death of William Runkle in 1914. When the 
Warren interests were absorbed by the Replogle Steel Co. 
in 1924, the name was changed to the Warren Foundry 
& Pipe Co. Leonard Peckitt was elected president and 
Mr. Hulick vice president. This office Mr. Hulick con- 
tinues to occupy. His son, William Henry Hulick Jr., 


also is in the business, under J. H. Morrison, sales 
manager. 
In commenting on the remarkable prosperity which 


has been enjoyed by the Warren company, Mr. Hulick pays 
a tribute to others who served that concern in a promi- 
nent capacity in former years. 

“Daniel Runkle, who was president for a great many 
years,” said Mr. Hulick, “was a courtly, kindly gentleman 
of the old school. He made and held friends and cus- 
tomers. His son William, who succeeded him as president, 


superintendent for a good many years, was acknowledged 
to be one of the best mechanical engineers of his time. 
He was the first man in this country to cast pipe in the 
vertical position which now is the common practice. 
These men and others laid the foundation which has 
made it easy for their successors to go on.” 


Mr. Hulick always has been keenly interested in base- 
ball. At Lafayette college he played on the college team. 
Later he captained a team which represented Easton. In 
1874 he became an owner of the Easton team which that 
year defeated all comers. The team was sold that year 
and went to St. Louis in a body to become the St. Louis 
Browns. Mr. Hulick still would rather see a_ baseball 
game than most other sports. For years he was a mem- 
ber of the athletic advisory committee of Lafayette col- 
lege. He always had been an enthusiastic fisherman. 
Mr. Hulick is a thirty-second degree Mason and has 





also was an able business man. 


John Ingham, who was 


been in Masonry for 52 years. 








Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








ALTER F. INGALS, effective 
W immediately has been elected 

president and director of the 
Central Tube Co., First National Bank 
building, Pittsburgh, with a plant at 
Economy, Pa., to succeed the late Alex- 
ander Laughlin Jr. After being con- 
nected with a Chicago wholesale dry- 
goods establishment, Mr. Ingals_ ob- 
tained his first experience in the steel 
industry with the Western Tube Co., 
Kewanee, Ill., when he became identi- 
fied with its sales department in 1898. 
When that company was purchased by 
the National Tube Co., in 1907, he 
was transferred to Pittsburgh, and was 
associated with the general sales de- 
partment. In July 1909 he left to 
become sales manager of the Central 
Tube being one of the pioneers 
in its organization. He was elected 
vice president in 1920, retaining his 


Co., 


office as general sales manager. He 
is a member of the American Iron 
and Steel institute. 

+ * ~ 


Henry M. Hughes is manager of 
the Continental Sales & Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, just appointed repre- 
sentative in that district for the 
Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, Mich. 

* ~ « 

Willard Foster has been placed in 
charge of the distribution of tin plate, 
sheet and strip steel for the Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, O., in its new- 
ly opened Cincinnati office. 


~ * *~ 
Nils Anderson, president of the 
Debevoise-Anderson Co., 114 Liberty 
street, New York, has been elected 
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vice president of the Mid-City Trust 
Co., Plainfield, N. J. Mr. Anderson 
also is a director of the Mid-City 
Trust Co. 

* * * 

G. N. Wells has been elected presi- 
dent of the Solvay Process Co., a 
subsidiary of the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. He succeeds Proctor K. 
Malin, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Malin will continue as president of 
the Semet-Solvay Co., another sub- 
sidiary of the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. 

* * 

M. G. Henderson has been appointed 
district sales manager of the A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, in charge of 
its Chicago territory. He succeeds 
E. A. Small Jr., resigned. Mr. Hender- 
son had been in charge of the Cleve- 
land territory for the Byers company 
and previously was with the Bethle- 


hem Steel Co. 


* * + 
L. J. Belnap has been elected presi- 
dent of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., New York, to succeed 
C. Philip Coleman who was made 
chairman. Mr. Belnap had been presi- 
dent of Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., and chairman of 
Wills-Sainte Claire, Inc., Marysville, 
Michigan. 
7 ok *~ 
A. J. Gerlach recently made adver- 
tising manager of the Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, builder of 
milling machines, formerly assisted 
George L. Erwin Jr., sales manager, 
in handling advertising. Mr. Erwin 


will continue supervision of advertis- 
ing in an advisory capacity. 

Joseph Trecker has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager. 

* * * 

J. C. Cook, just elected president of 
the Asa S. Cook Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of wood screw machin- 
ery, to succeed his father, the late 
J. F. Cook, formerly was assistant 
treasurer. 

Frank Newton has 


been elected 


treasurer and R. S. Crosby general 
manager. 
* ok * 
Robert C. Nicholas and John W. 


Miller, who have been in charge of 
the Chicago office of Walter-Walling- 
ford & OCo., Cincinnati, pig iron 
sellers, have formed the firm of Nich- 
olas & Miller. The new organization 
succeeded Walter-Wallingford & Co. 
in Chicago, taking over the _ head- 
quarters at 1420 McCormick building 
and all of the accounts and producer 
representation. 
ok * * 

Ernest Wooler, chief engineer of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., sailed for England July 14 on 
the BrrENGARIA. Mr. Wooler is an 
Englishman by birth, coming to the 
United States in 1913 with a group 
of British automotive engineers. He 
remained as engineer of the Con- 
tinental Motors Co., Detroit. He left 
that company to become assistant chief 
engineer of the Chandler Motor Gar 
Co. He designed the Cleveland auto- 
mobile and in 1919 became chief 

(Concluded on Page 238) 
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British Output Drops Sharply 


June Pig Iron Production 41,800 Tons, Against 536,600 in April—Steel 32,800 


Tons, Compared with 661,000 Tons—Strike Continues—Coal 
Imports Increase—Continent’s Exports Higher 


2-8 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 
European Headquarters, 
IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 


ONDON, July 20.—(By Cable)—Importations of for- 
L eign coal are increasing, as the British strike is 
q unchanged. Supplies of foundry iron are dwindling 
rapidly, resulting in sharp advances for castings. Hema- 
tite still is obtainable. 

Rerolling mills and engineering works are depending 
almost entirely on foreign steel and owing to uncertainty 
of the prices they refuse to quote on new business. Some 
inquiries for railroad material have been received in 
Sheffield from India. India also is buying galvanized 
sheets. Tin plate output is nearly at a standstill. 

Current statistics of iron and steel manufacture re- 
veal further the effect of the coal strike. Only 11 blast 
furnace stacks were operating on June 30, compared 
with 22 on May 31. Pig iron production in June dropped 


to 41,800 tons. The output in May was 86,400 tons. 
In April, the month before the coal strike, production 
was 536,600 tons, and in March 568,500 tons. Output of 
steel ingots and castings in June was 32,800 tons, com- 
pared with 70,000 tons in May; 661,000 tons in April and 
784,000 tons in March. 


Imports of iron and steel and products in June totaled 
243,028 tons, against 166,036 tons in May; 261,787 tons 
in April and 258,526 tons in March. Exports in June 
were 234,799 tons; in May 273,750 tons; in April 313,045 
tons, and in March 406,547 tons. 

French, Belgian and German exporters are doing 
a larger business. Domestic markets in France and 
Belgium are disrupted due to the depreciation of the 
francs. Makers are heavily booked. German mills this 
week sold steel bars to Japan and South America at 
£4 15s ($23.14). 


British Mills Doing Well Under Fuel Strike 





Office of Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng. July 10.— 


Sterling $4.86 


unsuitable. The Midlands, which has 
all its furnaces idle, has now become 
a buyer of Continental material which, 





B (European Staff Service)—The 
iron and steel trade shows as- 

tonishing patience in emulating 
the example of the good man strug- 
gling with adversity. A few invin- 
cible owners of blast furnaces in the 
North of England and Scotland are 
running their furnaces. 

No. 3 G. M. B., which is becoming 
scarce, <a further advanced to £4 4s 
($20.41). As hematite is still fairly 
plentiful, and not in great demand, 


iron. 


times, 


the slight increase places this steel- 
making material in the unusual posi- 
tion of being cheaper than foundry 
To a remarkable extent found- 
ries are operating, enabling numerous 
engineering concerns to continue at 
work, and merchants have been kept 
busy exploring sources of supply, the 
result being the utilization of a wide 
variety of pig iron which, in ordinary 
would have been 


despite the high cost of rail transport, 

can be placed in the hands of iron- 
founders at £4 10s ($21.87), a price 
approaching rather closely that of 
Derbyshire foundry iron when the 
strike began. 

Comparative steadiness of prices 
continues a rather remarkable fea- 
ture. The steel association, a few 
days since, advanced the base price 
for angles, joists and plates, making 


rejected as the former £7 7s 6d ($35.23) and 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 





British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of ¢ “4 “ . Laxembure 
2 ross Tons etric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Exchange, July 0 Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port os Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON €sd £ s3 £sd £ed 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $21.31 476 $16.56 3 80 $16.56 3 80 $17.53 3120 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
Rb iad ANS i te eee rer ee 20.45 4 40 17.05 3100 17.05 3100 17.05 3100 a ‘ : (1) Basic-b 
Basic-DespemMe?... cise ccscccsscccvccevees 20.45 4 4 Of 14.00 2 S76 14.00 239 6 1836 3 150 nory iron; asic- case- 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 20.21 4 30 15.44 725* . 270.70 4 50 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £1 28 Od 
OE BE gy es COP Pree $30.44 6 50 $21.18 4 70 $21.18 4 0 $20.70 4 50 ($5.36) f. 0. b.  Ferromanga- 
Et NS ats Shir ohn wim ye Wa beet aesk sae 43.83 9 00 25.57 5° .§$ 0». 25.357 5 0 25.81 5 60 nese £14 108 Od ($70.62) 
FINISHED STEEL f.o. b. German ferromanganese 
Standard raile.....scccevcccccccecsecees $35.31 7 50 $21.18 4 70 $29.22 6 00 $29.22 6 00 £13 Os Od (863. 31) f. 0. te 
ee rr ec CEO ee 1.58c 7 ree 1.02c 4130 1.02¢ ee 1.05¢ 4150 The equivalent prices in 
Structural shapes..... mapaeasst seen? +6 ane 6 ° ° oa 4 . ° ere 4 ‘ : ts 4110 American currency are in dollars 
hip, brid ors ere poae” "OF ( : 5 ( : 5 ) te §° 29 saad 5 
j tna black, 2 2 pone seemed se gaa 2.28¢ 10100 2 06c ey A 2 06c oF 6. 3 2c 11 00 —_ ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, pas anced rn gage, corrugated.. 3.59c 16100 2.40c 2,400* 3.19¢ 3,100* 3.63c 16 10 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
WaGds ONG SEINE. oc cece een sccccccces eee 10 2 0 32¢ 6 : 0 32c 6 00 1.43¢ 6100 steel is quoted in cents per 
SE MING, DORR ash bs césesevcavscdevdes 2.47e .9:15 0 32c 6G 0 32¢ 6 0.0. i:Ste -6 170 : ; 
Galvanised wire, ONG vanes < + Shreqes +4 8 2.77¢ 12 15.0 1.76¢ 8 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1.98 9 00 pound and Ga plate aad dollars 
SOPRA reer Tr ice 2.07- 9100 1.71c 7150 1.71c 7150 1.76¢ 8 0O per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $ 4.99 1 06 None a : . $ 6.82 rt &8 for basic open-hearth steel; 
*Francs French Belgian Luxemburg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Disdies a ond Gomes are for basic. 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $20.45 4 40 $9.80 460(2) $11.90 $25 $19.55 85 essemer steel. 
Basic pig iron......cccccseccescecsreees 20.45 4 40 9.69 455(1) 11.35 500 20.24 88 
DMN. co pcnieesccicrcccceascnse 5.36 1,206 3.60 169 395 175 4.95 21.50 
NG tte ed aba esse gost sess 6s 29.22 6 00 13.74 645 18.16 800 26.91 117 
I A aican oCatp waese'ee ope tee 1.63c 7100 1.0c 850 1.00c 785 1.46c 140 
peetchaat CERES Os Pa ere ae 1.68 7150 1. Bc 845 1.00c 800 1.46¢ 140 
SII: <5 05 ck cdma hoes tee adeeseess bsSe0 2:55 B 1.00c 765 1.00c 750 1.42¢ 136 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.76¢ 8 00 1.00c 865 1.00c 875 1.60c 153 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.........----+.+0: 2.39c 11 O00 1.55c 1,550 1.55¢ 1,500 2.19¢ 210 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated. . 3.59¢ 16100 2.35¢ 2,350 3°19¢ 3°100 396 380 
Plain wire.......cceecececcccssceceeces 2.12¢ 9 18D 1.30c 1,300 1.16c 1,125 1.88c 180 
SER Die OIG os on ccc stccewecsetcces 2.28¢ 16100 1.00c 985 1.03c 1,000 1.67c 160 
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plates £8 2s 6d ($38.88), with small 
sizes of steel £10 ($48.60) per ton. 
This is scarcely more than a formal- 
ity, as these figures has already 
been obtained as the result of the 
demand. One of the signs of opti- 
mism is the amount of plant renova- 
tion and renewal and improvement 
proceeding at the steelworks. The 
opportunity has been taken to bring 
the plant into good trim preparatory 
to the best production when work is 
resumed. 

In most districts, some sheet rolling 
is proceeding. In Scotland, sheet 
mills are running much as usual at 
Middlesbrough and Dorman, Long & 
Co. have utilized their fuel stocks, 
preferentially, for producing sheets. 
A group of mills in Staffordshire are 
making 80 per cent production de- 


French Mills 


ARIS, July 10.—(Eurpoean 
Ps ff  Service)—The attention 

of French industrialists is 

centered on_ recent political 
developments. The formation of 
a new ministry by M. Briand, with 
M. Caillaux as minister of finance, 
is the feature of governmental news. 
The problem of stabilizing the franc 
and rehabilitating the French treasur 
is vital. The new cabinet, whic 
numbers several financial and economic 
experts, is concentrating its efforts 
in the hope of saving the franc. 
Fluctuations in exchange rates have 
destroyed the confidence of business 
men. Costs are constantly changing, 
and it is practically impossible to 
fix selling prices for future delivery. 
Manufacturers are limiting purchases 
of raw materials to immediate re- 
quirements. Stocks are practically 
now existant, 2 

Despite almost unparalleled political 
and financial disturbances, business 1s 
good. Iron and steel manufacturers 
are turning down new business fre- 
quently, due to heavy committments. 
Specifications covering current sizes 
of shapes and bars are being placed 
for shipment “at mill’s convenience,” 
which in many instances means from 
three to four months, and much of 
this tonnage is to be invoiced “at 
prices prevailing at the time of ship- 
ment.” 

Deliveries of coke by German 
cokeries to France to apply on re- 
parations account continue regularly. 
From June 1 to June 22 inclusive, 163,- 
131 tons of German coke arrived at 
the French frontier. This coke is in- 
voiced to French metallurgists by the 
O.R.C.A. The treaty of Versailles 
stipulates that this coke is to be billed 
to the French government at the price 
prevailing in the German domestic 
market at the time of delivery. The 
O.R.C.A., which is the reparations 
bureau controlling these deliveries, 
must in turn fix the price to French 
blast furnaces. At present this coke 
is costing pig producers 191.50 
francs (5.75). 

Pig iron production continues at 
a high rate. The foundries absorb 
their allotmentof45,000tonseasily and 
are asking for more. The continental 
pig iron producers’ syndicate, com- 
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iron 


pending on recovered fuel from the 
mounds, with the products of numer- 
ous outcropping seams and, to some 
extent, purchasing fuel from  re- 
started pits. This concern through 
being able to give delivery in four- 
teen days has booked sufficient con- 
tracts to declare a further increase, 
making the price £17 10s ($85.05) 
or about £1 ($4.86) above the gen- 
eral figure. The same company has 
restarted its mills at Widnes in Lan- 
cashire, and is doing a _ profitable 
trade. The Continent is not usually 
a competitor in galvanized sheets, 
prices normally not being comparable, 
but some sales have been made late- 
ly at the offered price of £15 15s 
($46.55), delivered. The largest of 
the British sheet rollers are out of 
action, but have still stocks available 


Booked 


posed of French, Belgian and Luxem- 
burg producers, has advanced the 
price of phosphorus pig iron to 525 
francs ($15.75) per metric ton f.o.b. 


ears Belgian frontier. The export 
price f.o.b. Antwerp remains’ un- 
changed at £3 6s ($16.). French 


furnaces are maintaining No. 3 found- 
ry for domestic consumption at 
460 franc ($13.80) base, f.o.b. Longwy. 
Semiphosphorus is quoted at 500 
francs ($15) f.o.b. furnace. 

Makers of semifinished steel report 
a slowing down in the export de- 
mand. This is due to the prolonged 
coal strike in England, Prior to 
the strike, French mills were shipping 
large tonnages of blooms and billets 
to England regularly. The domestic 
market, however, is brisk and prices 
are firm. 

The situation in structural shapes 
and bars remains unchanged. Mills 
are congested and deliveries average 
three to four months. Prices continue 
to advance slowly. Export business 
is the object of keen competition. 
French mills are encountering op- 
position from German, Belgian and 
Luxemburg manufacturers. The latter 
are offering prompt shipment of com- 
paratively large specifications and 
have shaded prices in a few instances 
despite the fact that prices in other 
quarters are firm. 


French Commerce Varies 


Paris, July Staff 
Service)—Imports of pig iron into 
France during May _ reached _ the 
low figure of 812 metric tons, while 
steel imports increased from 17,197 
tons in April to 19,958 tons in May. 

Iron and steel exports in May 
dropped to the lowest figures of the 
year, exports of pig iron being 49,- 
862 metric tons, compared with _55,- 
854 tons in April, and those of steel 
being 225,266 tons, against 260,176 
tons in April. Average monthly ex- 
ports of steel since the beginning 
of this year are about 7 per cent 
below the monthly average of 1925, 
pig iron exports to date are at a 
slightly higher rate than they were 
last year. The following table gives 
figures for the first five months of 


10.—(European 


from which moderate orders can be 
executed. For black sheets some 
heavy lots are being inquired for 
by Japan. 

The tin plate trade is gradually 
shrinking almost to the point of com- 
plete stoppage. Orders are known 
to have been diverted to America, 
and it is reported here that some 
packing concerns abroad are at a 
standstill for lack of supplies of 
Welsh plates. The few concerns able 
to give prompt supplies have no 
difficulty in realizing £1 5s ($6.07) 
per box, but orders taken for de- 
livery after the strike are on the 
basis of £1 0s 6d ($4.98). Welsh 
bars are quoted at £6 5s ($30.37) 
and foreign bars at £1 ($4.86) less. 
The former is, however, a nominal 
figure as no bars are available. 


Far Ahead 


this year, compared with the monthly 
averages of the three preceding years, 
in metric tons: 


Monthly IMPORTS EXPORTS 

average Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 
1923 5,305 55,495 49,820 153,990 
ct) ) ee a 3,540 56,780 63,900 187,380 
REA 2,693 11,703 58,855 272,270 

1926 

January .... 2,657 6,906 64,888 266,471 
February ... 2,244 6,996 68,487 253,322 
March ........ 3,236 16,686 56,445 259,032 
pa 2,026 17,197 55,854 260,176 
EN 812 19,958 49,862 225,266 


French Iron gee oe 
Breaks Record 





Paris, July 10.—(European Staff 
Service)—A new record was broken 
in the production of pig iron 


in France during May, 782,599 metric 
tons, against 767,825 tons in April 
and 772,416 tons, the previous high 
mark, reached in March. The May 
production included 574,145 tons of 
basic bessemer, 162,744 tons of found- 
ry 28,011 tons of gray forge 16,566 
tons of special grades and 1133 tons 
of acid bessemer. The number of 
blast furnaces operating May 1 was 
147, the same number as March 831. 
There were 32 stacks in working order 
and 39 were either under construction 
or in course of repair. 


French steel production in May 
amounted to 667,149 metric tons, 
against 683,269 tons in April. The 


May figure included 656,139 tons of 
ingots and 11,010 tons of castings. 
Of the May total, 459,989 tons were 
basic bessemer, 195,248 tons acid open 
hearth, 6783 tons electric steel, 4148 
tons acid bessemer and 981 tons 
crucible steel, The following table 
gives figures for the first five months 


of this year, compared with the 
monthly averages of the three pre- 


ceding years and 1913, in metric tons: 
Steel ingots 


Monthly average Pig iron and castings 
| _ RE. oe Sg 433,900 390.580 
ee iatushcseseeathaizas tots seovcnaens 452,650 425,795 
UM euibidiaruindtsobte.oatensiaeokoon 637,660 575,540 
i iciatensdctkinesstsmnseesetseckes 705,985 617,920 

1926 
MOIOIET > tnicscinivitinccceesess 762,810 660,566 
NIT 8 ni isin slain 706,514 630,348 
SUNIL“ ualeb bibs: eacessovscctces 772,416 725,611 
(| Re Sh 767,825 683,269 

TIP + achhansetetoratsacecovineenintce 782,599 667,149 
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and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











EHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT 
L. CO., Allentown, Pa., and _ the 
Great Lakes Portland Cement 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have joined forces 
in the construction of a large cement 
plant at Buffalo, opposite the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. The com- 
panies maintain their separate identi- 
ties and are united only in the joint 
ownership of this plant. Adam L. 
Beck is president of the Great Lakes 
company, M. H. Hammond vice presi- 
dent, and Marshali Beck secretary- 
treasurer. E. M. Young is president 
of the Lehigh company, and Harry 
Trexler chairman of the board. 
* ok * 
OUTHERN STATES IRON ROOF- 
ING CO., Savannah, Ga., Jesse 
Fulenwider and Hal Fulenwider com- 
posing the company, will build a roof- 
ing and concrete bar plant at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Steel will be obtained 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 


road Co. 
* * * 


ITTSBURG BOILER & MACHINE 
WORKS, Pittsburg, Calif., has been 
formed by G. C. Dews and J. F. 
Barnes, of the Columbia Steel Corp. 
and will establish a brass foundry at 
9 Black Diamond street. A machine 
shop and boiler plant will also be 
equipped. 
* * * 
EMPSMITH MFG. C., Milwau- 
kee, has taken on order for one 
of the largest type millers it ever 
has built, for the Anglo-Chilean Ni- 
trate Co., for its machine and serv- 


ice shops at the mines in Chile. The 
machine will weigh about 13,000 
pounds. 

* ok * 


J. WING MFG. CO., Newark, 
N. J., has bought the property 
it has been occupying the past five 
years and will build an addition to 
increase capacity 50 per cent. Its 
‘general offices are in New York. 
It manufactures ventilating fans and 
exhausters, forced draft blowers and 
unit beaters. 
aK * * 
RIUMPH ELECTRIC CORP., Cin- 
cinnati, O., has been organized to 
take over the entire business of the 
Triumph Electric Co. The personnel 
of the company will be practically un- 
changed. A specialty will be made of 
the company’s self start automatic 
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heavy duty motor and will continue 
its other lines. 


* cd * 
ORRIS IRON & WIRE WORKS, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has _ been 


formed to take over the business of 
the Metz Structural Iron & Steel Co. 
It will manufacture machines for mak- 
ing square or diamond mesh wire 
fence. Members of the Gehert Bros. 
Structural Iron & Steel Co. are pro- 
minent in the new company. 


ACIFIC BOLT & NUT CO., Van- 
couver, B, C., has taken over the 
plant of the Schaake Engineering 
Works, adjoining its plant on indus- 
trial island. A wharf will be constructed 
and equipped with _ steel-handling 
machinery. It is planned to add to 
the bolt and nut departments the man- 
ufacture of sawmill, shingle mill, 
drag saw and gas engine machinery. 
* * * 
ERGER of pin companies noted 
some time ago as in progress 
has been completed according to an- 
nouncement of the Star Pin Co. of 
Derby, Conn., where headquarters will 
be established. The parties to the 
merger are the Star Pin Co., the New 
England Pin Co., Winsted, Conn., and 
the National Pin Co., Detroit. Even- 
tually the manufacturing operations of 
all three of these companies will be 
concentrated at Derby. 
* ok * 


ERG SUPPLY CO., Marshfield, 

Wis., has bought the stock, pat- 
terns, raw material, machinery, pat- 
ents and goodwill of the Abbottsford 
Mfg. Co., Abbotsford, Wis., manu- 
facturer of dairy farm equipment. 
The plant will be removed to Marsh- 
field where an addition will be built 
to the present plant. The Berg Mfg. 
Co. has bought three other companies 
in recent years, including the Mullins 
Mfg. Co., Brillion, Wis. 


* * * 


ONTINENTAL STEEL PROD- 

UCTS CO., Youngstown, O., has 
moved its plant and warehouse to a 
new location, Wickliffe street and Erie 
railroad, where it will have double 
its former floor space. It has added 
a heavy power shear for 14 and 16 
gage material and a slitter for mul- 
tiple cutting of 26 gage and lighter. 
Railroad facilities allow handling 


C. E. 
and 


three cars at the warehouse. 
Heil is president and manager 
J. L. Hanna assistant manager. 
ok ok ok 

RUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 

Plainville, Conn., has acquired the 
control of the manufacturing prop- 
erty of the Post-Glover Co. at Lud- 
low, Ky., and will continue to. oper- 
ate the plant in the manufacture of 
electrical ' specialties in co-operation 
with the company’s Plainville plant. 
The Ludlow plant formerly employed 
100 men. 

* * * 

TANDARD Tank Car Co., Sharon, 

Pa., and its subsidiary, the Stan- 
dard Transit Co., have been bought 
by the Keith Car Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., with plant at Sagamore, Mass. 
G. M. P. Murphy and W. F. Cutter, 
owners of a control of the common 
stock, have sold _ their interest. 
Officers and directors have been elected 
as follows: Directors, W. J. McKee, 
vice-president of the Keith Car Manu- 
facturing Co.; Ebon S. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Keith Car Mfg. Co.; Wil- 
liam M. Robinson and J. G. Frazer, 
both of the firm of Reed, Smith, Shair 
& McClay, of Pittsburgh; E. A. Mac- 
Donald, treasurer of the Standard 
Tank Car Co.; H. C, Rorick, of Shat- 
zer, Rorick & Co., of Toledo, and H. E., 
Coyler, vice-president of the Standard 
Transit Co. New officers include W. 
J. McKee, president; E. A. MacDonald, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. W. 
Keese, auditor. The principal offices 
of the company will remain in Sharon, 
Pa. The Standard Tank Car Co. builds 
tanks for railroad use and steel tanks 
for storage and other purposes, and 
controls the Standard Transit Co., 
which owns and operates 3500 tank 
cars that are leased to oil and rail- 
road companies. 


Sustains Chromium Duty 


Washington, July 20.—United States 
court of customs appeals has handed 
down a decision on chrome steel tubes 
through Associate Judge Bland, assess- 
ing them with 8 per cent additional 
duty as containing more than 0.6 per 
cent of chromium. The importer pro- 
tested against the additional duty of 
8 per cent and the board of general 
appraisers sustained the protest of the 
importer. 
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Men of Industry 











(Concluded from Page 234) 
engineer of the Cleveland Automobile 
Co. In 1925 he joined the Timken 
company and in 1926 was made engi- 
neer. 

” . ~ 

J. V. W. Reynders, 120 Broadway, 
New York, consulting engineer, has 
returned to his office after a trip to 
Russia. 

* ~ . 

John C. Scheeler has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Wire Works 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed his 
father, the late Martin Scheeler. Other 
officers are Ferdinand M. Grimm, vice 
president, and Charles A. Scheeler, 
secretary and treasurer. 

* * * 

D. W. McGeorge has been appointed 
sales engineer of the Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa., manufacturer of hydraulic presses, 
rolling mill machinery, steel castings, 
etc. Mr. McGeorge previously was 
connected with the sales department 
of the Edgewater Steel Pitts- 
burgh. 


Co., 


* * * 

Charles S. Orne has been appointed 
manager of the Central Steel & Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, representative of 
Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., William F. 
Jobbins, Inc., Neely Nut & Bolt Co., 
Rockford Malleable Iron Works and 
Riverside Iron Works. A. A. Orne 
will have of castings sales 
and I. R. of crucibles and 
stopper heads. 


charge 
Robinson 


* * * 


Dr. Wheeler P. Davey, member of 
the research laboratory staff of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been appointed professor of in- 
dustrial research at Pennsylvania 
State college, effective Sept. 1. Dr. 
Davey graduated from Western Re- 
serve university in 1906 and received 
his doctor’s degree from Cornell in 
1914. He joined the General Electric 


research staff that year. 
* * * 


W. P. Woodside has become con- 
nected with the Climax Molybdenum 
Co., New York, in a consulting ca- 


pacity and will be located in the De- 
troit office of this company. Mr. 
Woodside has for several years been 
manager of the materials and stand- 
ards department of the Studebaker 
Corp. and previously to that was 
connected with the sales department 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica. He was one of the founders of 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. 
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Electrical Bookings Gain 


Washington, July 20.—New orders 
booked during the first quarter of 
1926, as reported to the department 
of commerce by the principal manu- 
facturers of electrical goods, were 
$192,547,910 as compared with $173,- 
025,408 for the last quarter of 1925 
and $176,654,049 for the first three 
months of last year. The following 
table which inaugurates quarterly 


statistics for this industry, presents 
the bookings since the beginning of 
1922: 





1st quarter 2nd quarter 3rd quarter 
1922 $110,809,981 $124,713,786 $126,680,945 
1923 172,146,267 185,938,207 154,367,898 
1924 169,956,539 168,566,577 138,138,709 
1925 176,654,049 164,461,010 169,942,836 
1926 ROUTE §—— acetcecenpesticince  _ eaneadunneacan nad 

4th quarter Total 

dca ticsrulaninatece $145,370,263 $507,574,975 
1923.... ae 161,955,949 674,408,321 
1924.... 174,296,318 650,958,143 
1925.... 173,025,408 684,083,303 
i iiidicnchcsciedaaenmekes.: <cueovstkinaiaadiin: « ” aieemenanbane 











Obituaries 








HARLES ALBERT COFFIN, 
» founder and former chairman 

and president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., died July 14 at his home in 
Locust Valley, Long Island, aged 81 
years. His death was attributed to 
pneumonia. Mr. Coffin was born in 
Sommerset county, Maine, in Decem- 
ber, 1844. He did not have much for- 
mal education, but years later several 
colleges honored him with degrees. 
He received honorary degrees from 
Union, Bowdoin and Yale. Mr. Coffin 
was president of the General Electric 
Co. from its organization until June, 
1913, when he was made chairman 
of the board, retaining this office 
until 1922. One of Mr, Coffin’s 
achievements in connection with the 
company was the organization of its 
research laboratory in Schenectady. 
Mr. Coffin was active in the American 
Red Cross organization throughout 
the world and organized in 1915 the 
war relief clearing house which was 
later consolidated with the Red Cross. 
France made him an officer of the 
Legion of Honor, Belgium, a com- 
mander of the order of Leopold II and 
Servia, a member of the Order of 
St. Sava. 

Four years ago the General Electric 
Co. established a fund of $400,000 to 
be known as the Charles A. Coffin 
fund. The income was to be devoted 
to encouraging the study and ap- 
plication of the science of electricity. 
Mr. Coffin was member of the chamber 
of commerce in New York and of 
numerous clubs. 

* * * 

Peter C. Peterson, president of the 
Marine Iron Works, Seattle, died at 
his home there June 20. He estab- 
lished his business in 1906. 

ca * * 

Joseph Arth, 59, president of the 

American Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
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died July 18 at his home there. He 

was a founder 30 years ago of the 

Cleveland Brass Works and of its 

branch the American Brass Mfg. Co. 
ca * * 

Samuel P. Trimble, member of Wil- 
liam F. Trimble & Sons, Pittsburgh, 
contractors, and former president of 
the Pittsburgh Builders’ exchange, 
died July 15 at his home in Pitts- 
burgh following an attack of acute 
indigestion. 

* 2 * 

Emil Bursic, member of the engi- 
neering staff on rolling mill machinery 
of Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh, for the past 23 years, died 
July 12 at the age of 54. He was 
connected with the A. Garrison Foun- 
dry Co. when it was merged with the 
Mackintosh organization. 

cd * * 

Peter Stupp, 66 years old, a pioneer 
bridge builder of the Middle West, 
died last week. Some weeks ago he 
suffered a nervous breakdown, and 
never recovered from its effects. With 
two brothers, he developed the Stupp 
Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis, 
to an important position in the bridge 
construction and structural fabrication 
field. At the time of his death he 
was president of the company. 

* * * 

Charles A. A. Rand, an interna- 
tionally known authority on agricul- 
tural machinery, died.July 12 at his 
home in Chicago. For a number of 
years he had been an expert and 
an inventor in the service of the In- 


ternational Harvester Co. Previously 
he had been with the Minneapolis 
Threshing Machine Co. Mr. Rand 


had received medals at the Paris ex- 
position in 1900 and later was decor- 
ated similarly at the Buffalo and St. 
Louis expositions. He came to this 
country from Norway as a young 
blacksmith 46 years ago. 
































Machinery 





July Sales Surprisingly Good for the Sum- 
mer Season—Small Orders Make Up a 
Heavy Volume—Railroads Complete Buying 








iTHOUGH showing some recession, sales of 
A mastine tools and equipment are good for 


this season of the year. 


lists are out but small orders are in sufficient 
volume to make total sales satisfactory. 
automobile interests practically out of the market 
except for a machine here and there, the bulk 
of large buying is coming from the railroads. The 


New York, July 20.—For most ma- 
chine tool sellers business so far in 
July has shown a decline from the pre- 
ceding month. However, in the in- 
stance of some sellers who have fig- 
ured extensively in railroad work, 
trading has been fairly well sustained. 
One large seller in this latter group 
declares business for the first half 
of July was at a rate equivalent to 
that of June, which was the _ best 
month for this interest since the war. 
All in all, the market continues 
strong, with deliveries still showing 
a tendency to advance. New York 
Rapid Transit Co. has placed 24 over- 
head cranes, the largest order in this 
district in many weeks, and is com- 
mencing to close on its machine tool 
requirements. So far, orders for only 
a few machines have been closed, but 
contracts for the remainder are ex- 
pected to follow shortly. This list 
was issued seven or eight weeks ago 
and is one of the largest to have 
appeared in this district this year. 
Other buyers include the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., which has 
closed on a list of approximately 
eight machine tools for Brazil. 

A prominent Birmingham, Ala., steel 
producer has closed on a good round 
lot of forging machinery to a New 
York dealer. Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
has closed on four additional nail 
making machines for its Sparrows 
Point, Md., plant and is expected to 
close shortly on approximately 30 ma- 
chines for structural work at Lack- 
awanna. Some of the machines are 
punches and shears, but the majority 
are more or less special. 

Further details now are available 
concerning the previously noted pur- 
chases of the Atlantic Coast Line 
for its new shops near Tampa, Fla. 
It develops approximately 250 of the 
original 300 items inquired for were 
placed. Approximately six builders 
figured in the distribution, with one 
dealer obtaining approximately 40 per 
cent of the business. 

Boston, July 20.—Used tool sales 
have improved slightly during the 
week, but the new tool market holds 
quiet. Vacation shutdowns in several 
plants are reported. Some inquiry, 
however, has appeared during the 
last few days. A_ textile machine 
manufacturer wants a multiple drill 
and a pressed metal plant is in the 
market for several tools. Tool manu- 
facturers in the district report incom- 
ing orders holding level and that the 
sources are widely spread throughout 
the country. The Boston school depart- 
ment has not yet closed for ap- 
proximately $100,000 worth of tools 


Very few large 


With 


for which bids are in, 

Pittsburgh, July 20.—Equipment 
sales continue at a high water market 
for this season of the year, although 
action on a number of projects con- 
tinues to be deferred. Officials from 
the Johnstown board of education are 
in this city this week making some 
inspections. Buying action now will be 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED 














Twenty-four electric overhead cranes, ranging 
from 2 to 30 tons, for New York Rapid 
Transit Co., Brooklyn; order reliably re- 
ported placed with Alfred Box & Co. 

Nine electric overhead cranes, including six 
5-ton and three 3-ton, for West Phliadel- 
phia plant of General Electric Co.; contract 


reported placed with Northern Engineering 
orks. 
Three 15-ton crane trolleys for Merchants 


Despatch Ince., to Niles 
Crane Corp. 

Two electric overhead cranes, 
5-ton and one 10-ton, for Buffalo plant of 
General Electric Co.; reported placed with 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 

Two cranes, including 10-ton 3-motor and 3- 
ton handpower cranes, for Penn Mold & Mfg. 
Co., Dover, O.; to Whiting Corp. 

Two cranes, including 35-ton 3-motor and 10- 
ton handpower cranes, for Waukegan Gener- 
ating Co., Chicago, to Whiting Corp. 


Rochester, N. Y.; 


including one 


Among single awards were: 3 cubic yard 
bucket crane for Great Lakes Portland 
Cement Co., Buffalo, to Whiting Corp.; 30- 


ton handpower crane for Dixie Construction 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., to Whiting Corp.; 
40-ton electric traveling crane for Great 
Northern railway, Seattle, to Whiting Corp. ; 
2-cubie yard grab bucket cage controlled elec- 
tric hoist for municipal disposal station in 
Fifty-sixth street, New York, to Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co.; 12-ton standard 
locomotive crane for W. P. Brown Lumber 
Co., to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 20- 
ton used locomotive crane to Simpson By- 
Products Co., Knoxville, Tenn., to Philip T. 
King; 20-ton used locomotive crane for Heid- 
ritter Lumber Co., Elizabeth, N. J., to un- 
named seller; 40-ton 2-motor crane for In- 
ternational Paper Co. for installation at 
Gatineau, Quebec, to Northern Works Ltd.; 
15-ton handpower crane for Pennsylvania 
railroad, South Bend, Ind., to Whiting Corp. ; 
3%%-ton crane for Westinghouse Airbrake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa., to Northern Engineering 
Works. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 








Crane for Westinghouse Electric Co., includ- 
ing two 2-ton for plant at Mansfield, O.; 
bids being taken. 

Cranes for Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, in- 
cluding charging equipment for Homestead 
works; orders about to be placed. 

Three electric overhead cranes for Brooklyn 
plant of Américan Sugar & Refining Co.; 
bids asked. 

15-ton crane for Elliott Co., Pa; 
order about to be placed. 

10-ton crane for Reliance Steel Casting Co., 
Pittsburgh; order about to be placed with 
middle western manufacturer. 

Tonnage unstated, substation at Skykomish, 
Wash.; general contract awarded W. T. 
Butler. 


Jeanette, 
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Atlantic Coast Lines have purchased about 250 of 
the 300 tools for its new shops near Tampa, Fla., 
and Illinois Central has almost completed buying 
for its shops at Paducah, Ky. 
tric & Mfg. Co. probably will start closing on its 
large list this week. Renewed interest is noted in 
the crane market. 
enjoying good demand of a steady nature. 


Westinghouse Elec- 


Used tools and machinery is 


hurried since installation must be made 
by Sept. 1. One dealer received this 
body’s order for two lathes but others 
are awaiting action. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., bought a small special 
milling machine for Homewood plant, 
and a small press but will start in 
earnest to buy this week possibly 
against its large list. Westinghouse 
Airbrake Co., bought a large automatic 
machine. Several other single sales 
are noted, both in machine tools, hoists 
and cranes. A large number or trade 
school lists involving small supplies 
and small hand tools are out, per- 
haps 15 to 20 being current here from 
all parts. Superior Steel Pipe Co., 
2111 Farmers’ Bank building, here 
which recently bought the Greens- 
burgh, Pa., plant of the Memphis Steel 
Construction Co., is understood to be 
plannning extensive equipment pur- 
chases. A nearby fabricating shop 
wants 8 or 9 items and another manu- 
facturing shop wants a like number 
in fairly large tools. 

Chicago, July 20.—Machinery buying 
thus far in July has measured up fair 
ly well with business done in June, 
it is reported by most houses. In 
some cases the July market has ap- 
peared less active because of a few 
unusually large sales credited to June. 
Dealers report prices have showia a 
stronger tendency. Backlogs of ship- 
ments are being worked off and de- 
liveries have become easier, with tne 
exception of special equipment. One 
machinery house in the Chicago dis- 
trict has closed on a 300-ton steel 
press brake. Orders generally are 
coming from the larger buyers. Used 
machine tools are in fair demand. 
Manufacurers of Milwaukee and Rock- 
ford, Ill., who have been contemplating 
buying equipment for some time, have 
abandoned further activity at this time 
because of business conditions. Illinois 
Central railroad practically has com- 
pleted buying for shops, Paducah, Ky. 

Cleveland, July 20.—Business while 
slow and spotty is better than most 
dealers had expected for the summer 
period. Buyers have a disposition to 
postpone action on equipment contem- 
plated earlier. In cases, however, new 
manufacturing contracts make demand 
for machinery pressing and dealers 
are asked to make immediate ship- 
ment. On many lines of standard 
equipment prompt delivery can be 
made, while on a few two and three 
months is the best to be promised. 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleveland air- 
plane manufacturers, is purchasing a 
few machines, most of them being of 
special nature. Lines of used equip- 
ment are in good demand. 
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Bar Mill Wage Contract 


Is Renewed 
Cleveland, July 20.—The wage 
agreement between the Western Bar 
Iron association and the Amalgamated 
Iron, Steel and Tin 
renewed for another 


Association of 
Workers 
year, dating from July 1, at the con- 
ference of their representatives in 
Cleveland last Thursday. Efforts of 
the Amalgamated to obtain for pud- 
increase amounting to 


was 


dlers a wage 


nearly 33 per cent failed. The 
Amalgamated wanted the bar iron 
manufacturers to abolish the sliding 
scale arrangement, based on selling 


prices, and to substitute a fixed rate 
of $15 per ton for boiling. This was 


practically the only point of conten- 
tion. 
The puddlers received in May 


and June $11.38, and the average for 
the last year has been $11.30. If the 
fixed rate of $15 would be substituted 
they would receive approximately $3.70 
a ton more than they have been 
receiving, during the last year under 
the present plan. 


The payment, $11.38 per ton, as in 
May and June, is 103 per cent above 
the average in 1914. At the peak 
during the war period the payment 
was $18.76. Representatives of the 
bar iron association submitted data 
to show that costs and selling prices 
of their products, the cost of living 
for wage earners, and other conditions 
did not warrant an increase in their 
rate. 
represented 
conference were: 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co.; Pitts- 
burgh Forge & Iron Co.; Lockhart 
Iron & Steel Co.; Ewald Iron Co.; Ohio 
Falls Iron Co.; Republic Rolling Mill 
Corp.; Highland Iron & Steel Co.; 
Ft. Wayne Rolling Mill Works; Tyler 
Tube & Pipe Co.; American Car & 
Foundry Co.; Sheffield Steel Corp.; 
Sellers Mfg. Co.; A. M. Byers Co., and 
Bourne-Fuller Co. 

S. C. Leonard, Detroit, one of the 
founders of the association, and now 
its secretary, was present. M. F. 
Tighe, president of the Amalgamated, 
led the group representing that as- 
sociation. 


the companies 


Cleveland 


Among 
at the 


Senators Write to Urge 


Inquiry in Mergers 

Washington, July 20.—Twenty-three 
senators have joined in a letter to the 
chairman of the federal trade com- 
mission asking that the commission, 
in accordance with authority given 
it under section 6 of the act creat- 
ing it, investigate the important 
mergers of the past four years, and 
recommend to the senator as provided 
in the resolution of Senator Walsh 
how “to regulate and control such 
corporate combinations.” 

The Walsh resolution directs the 
trade commission following its in- 
vestigation, to report to the senator: 

“What new form of federal action, 
whether legislative or administrative, 
is recommended as most effective to 
regulate and control such corporate 
combinations, including legislation to 
prevent the issue of securities, which 
are not justified by the fair value 
of the property or earning power 
of the issuing corporation, or re- 
specting which adequate disclosure is 
not made regarding such value or 
earning power, to prevent speculative 
banking control, and to prevent ex- 
cessive profits.” 





ENDEY MACHINE CO., 
H Torrington, Conn.,_ will 
take the offices of 


over 
the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., 
1534 Dime Bank building, De- 
troit, Aug. 1. Edward B. Bar- 
ker charge, as 
branch manager. 


will continue in 


* * * 


Dean Hill Pump Co., Anderson, 
Ind., has opened an office at 816 
Real Estate Trust building, Phila- 
delphia, in charge of R. W. Nagle. 


* “ o 


L. M. Althoff Mfg. Co., Laporte, 
Ind., manufacturer of stoves, has 
Desplaines, 


moved its plant to 


Ill. 


* * * 


Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has opened an office in 
Philadelphia, 328 Witherspoon 
building, in charge of F. G. Jack- 
son. 


al * * 


E. J. Lavino & Co.’s New York 
branch office has been established 


at 110 East Forty-second street 
instead of at 110 West Forty- 
second street as previously in- 





Industrial Business Changes 


correctly stated in IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW. 


7” x * 
Pro Bert Sheet Metal Co., 
Covington, Ky., has changed its 


name to Architectural Metal Prod- 

ucts Co. Inc, No change is made 

in personnel. 
rs * * 

Nazareth Foundry & Machine 
Co., Nazareth, Pa., A. J. McVay, 
president, has moved its New 
York offices from 106 Front 
street to 380 Church street, in 
charge of Edmund O’Shea. 

* * * 

Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Mansfield, O., and Ashtabula 
Steel Sheet Co., Ashtabula, O., 
now are represented in Cleveland 
by F. I. Huber, 2002 Union Trust 
building. 

* * * 

Hardware Products Co., Boston, 
has been incorporated to take over 
the business of the T. F. Welch 
Co. Pulleys and hangers for 
light power transmission have 
been added to the company’s line. 


* * * 


Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 


O., has opened a district sales 
office at 803 Union Trust build- 
ing, Cincinnati, O., in charge of 
Willard Foster. The office will 
cover southern Ohio and Indiana 


and all of Kentucky. 


i - os 


New York Wire & Spring Co. 
has moved from Hoboken to its 
new building at 136 Tichenor 
street, Newark, N. J., where much 
larger space is available. 


* * * 


Seifreat-Elstad Machinery Co., 
Dayton, O., has been made ex- 
clusive sales agent in southern 
Ohio, Eastern Indiana and Ken- 
tucky east of the Tennessee river, 
for the Cleveland Planer Co., 
Cleveland. 


* * * 


St. Louis Federated Metals 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has estab- 
lished southern headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala., with offices, 
warehouses and distribution fa- 
cilities, replacing the former of- 
fices at Atlanta and New Orleans. 
Nonferrous metals and alloys will 
be handled. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Electric 
3attery Co., 2029 Avenue B, is building a l1- 
story addition 100 x 125 feet at Second ave- 
nue and Twenty-third street. 


RICHMOND, CALIF.—Republic Steel Pack- 
age Co., Chesley avenue, has let contract to 
the Miner Co., 2232 McDonald avenue, for a l1- 
story plant 82 x 200 feet, to replace fire loss. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Empire Co., 
manufacturer of mechanical devices, will build 
a 3-story addition 53 x 90 feet. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Special Ma- 
chinery Co. will build a I-story addition 30 
x 90 feet. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Mero Manufacturing Co. 
Ine. has been organized with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture machine parts by Joseph G. 
Merriam, Harry L. Olney, and R. A. Tal- 
madge, all of Meriden. 

NAUGATUCK, CONN.—Eastern Malleable 
Iron Co has let contract to the Clark Con- 
struction Co., Waterbury, Conn., for a 1-story 
addition 125 x 200 feet. 

PLAINFIELD, CONN.—The Trumble Electric 
Mfg. Co. has purchased the Ludlow, Ky., 
plant of the Post-Clover Co., Cincinnati, and 
will use it for manufacturing switches for 
the Western trade. 


WASHINGTON — United States. engi- 
navy department building, will receive 
bids until Aug. 2 for pneumatic conveying and 
dust recovering equipment for the district water 
supply plant. 


neers, 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of standards is 
having plans made for a_ steam-electric 
plant 80 x 150 feet, including boilers, con- 


densers, coal crushing and conveying equip- 
ment, turbo generator and other equipment. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Moore Pipe & 


Sprinkler Co. has been organized by Charles J. 
Williams Jr., president, 1045 Riverside avenue, 
establishing plant at State and Blanche streets. 
Will build own plant later. 

COLUMBUS, GA.—Columbus Fender & Body 
Works, 1318 Broad building a 1- 
story plant 60 x 150 feet to which it will re- 
move its business, adding equipment to enlarge 


street, is 


its auto body production. 
BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—yYork Ironer & Ap- 
pliance Co., Peoria, Ill., has been bought by 


local interests and will be 
plant to be built for its occupancy. 

CHICAGO—Gage Steel Co., 3141 
Scuth Hoyne avenue, is installing a _ travel- 
ing crane in its shop and will increase its 
capacity about 59 per cent. 

CHICAGO—Hill Griffith Co., Chicago branch, 
M. Z, Fox manager, has bought additional land 
adjoining its plant at 4606 West Sixteenth 
street and will build additions. 

CHICAGO—Economy Pump Machinery Co., 
R. H. Thomas president, 122 Curtis street, 
will build a 2-story office and factory build- 
ing at 3431 West Forty-eighth place. A. Ep- 
stein, 2001 West Pershing road, is architect. 

CHICAGO—Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body 
Co., 3135 South Wabash avenue, O. W. Miller 
president, will build a 1-story factory and 
warehouse 50 x 600 feet at Princeton avenue 
and Thirty-seventh street. General contract to 
Otto Randolph, 53 West Jackson boulevard. 


CHICAGO—Perry Auto Lock Co., 19 West 
Austin avenue, has been incorporated with 


removed here, a 


Structural 
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Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











$25,000 capital to manufacture automotive 
accessories by Dewitt Cleland, Robert G. Phelps, 
and Lester E. Lee. Lee, Phelps & Cleland, 
155 North Clark street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Appleton Electric Co., 1701 Wash- 
ington street, manufacturer of electric devices, 
has let contract to A. A. Lundstrom, 77 West 


Washington street, for a 4-story factory addi- 


tion. Walter W. Alschlager, Inc., 65 East 

Huron street, is architect. 
CHICAGO—Ventilated Refrigerator Corp., 

231 South LaSalle street, has been incorpo- 


rated with $20,000 capital to manufacture re- 
frigerating plants and ice machines by James 
J. Magner, George A. Miller, and George D. 
Smith. Taylor, Miller, Dickinson & Smith, 
231 South LaSalle street, correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Universal Metal Goods Co., 140 
North Dearborn street, has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to manufacture metal 
bottle caps and other products by Robert 
Smith, Erie Stahl, and Harry Michmide. 
Frank H. Partridge, 140 North Dearborn 
street, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Swartz 
1847 South Oakley avenue, 
rated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 
office and household furniture, lamps and 
similar products by Adolph Swartz, Max 
Swartz, Max Marcus and Mendle Richmond. 
Mitchell Zelens, 160 North LaSalle street, is 
correspondent, 

CHICAGO—Boiler & Machinery Cartage Co., 
California avenue and Twenty-fourth street, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
buy and sell boilers, tanks and machinery and 
transport them for others, by Harry Owen, 
James T. Fales and Louis Cooper. James T. 
Fales, 69 West Washington street, room 1205, 
is correspondent. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Wagner 
Co. is building an addition to 
50-ton muffle furnaces. 
ILL.—John Deere Spreader 
a foundry addition 64 x 


are 


Novelty Furniture Co., 
has been incorpo- 


Malleable Iron 
accommodate 
five 

EAST MOLINE, 
Works, is building 
84 feet. 

MAYWOOD, ILL.—Accurate Metal Products 
Co., First street, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 captial to manufacture screw machine 
products, metal stampings, tools, jigs and dies 
by E. P. Russell, Charles A. Russell, Louis M. 
Podboy and Thelma M. Stickler. R. D. Com- 
fort & Co., 122 South avenue, are correspond- 
ents. 

ANDERSON, IND. — Remy Electric Co., 
C. E. Wilson general manager, is planning an 
additional manufacturing unit at its plant. 


ELKHART, IND.—Sturdy Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of metal products, has bought plant of 
former National Mfg. Co. and will move its 
business there, adding to its equipment for 
larger production. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Citizens Gas Co. is 
having plans drawn for a l1-story plant in- 


cluding pumphouse, and distribution 
buildings at Grace and Prospect streets. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Enterprise Iron & 
Wire Fence Co. has been incorporated to take 
over the plant and business of the Enterprise 


storage 


Iron Works, recently bought by a _ creditors’ 
committee, by Julian Bobbs, Kurt F. Pantzer 
and Samuel R. Harrell. The plant will be 


enlarged. 

NEW CASTLE, 
Co. manufacturer of 
addition 60 x 100 feet. 

NEW ORLEANS—American 
Works, George Koehler having 
plans drawn by Favrot & Livaudais, Hibernia 
building, for a l-story piant on Hagan aveune. 

BALTIMORE—W 00d Hydraulic Hoist & 
Body Co., and Cross streets, has let 
contract for a service and sales station 100 x 
172 feet at Taylor avenue and Curtain street. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Hanger Mfg. 
Co., 600 President street recently organized to 
continue an will build 
an enameling works at 4 West Conway street, 
Wilson L. Hoffman is president. 

BOSTON 


Indiana Rolling Mill 
building an 


IND. 


shovels, is 


Sheet Metal 


secretary, is 


James 


Baltimore 


existing business, 


Benjamin F. Tripp Ine. has been 


incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture burglar and fireproof vaults by Ben- 
jamin F. Tripp, 46 Cornhill street, president, 


Frank A. Tibbetts and Fred- 

eric R. Sawyer. 
GARDNER, MASS.- 
incorporated with 1200 


vice president, 
Berg Mfg. Co. has been 
shares no value 
refrigerators and 
and freezing apparatus, by Maurice D. 
dergast, 171 Graham street, president, 
L. Beaman, 83 Temple street, 
181 Oak street, 
Hedstrom. 


par 
equipment 
Pren- 
Walter 
Emil 
and 


to manufacture 


treasurer, 


G. Berg, vice president, 


Carl H. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Peerless-Atlantic 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture plumbing supplies, pipes, valves 
and hardware, by Michael D. Helfrich, 601 
West Franklin street, Evansville, Ind., presi- 
dent, Fred T. McCabe, 440 South avenue, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., vice president, Walter N. Fair- 
field, 20 Elm Longmeadow, Mass., 
treasurer, and Henry F. Weaver, Bellevue, and 
Michigan streets, Evansville, Ind. 


avenue, 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Sher-Wil Co. Inc. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
facture oil burners and other devices by Harry 
Wilson president, Perley W. Sherman, and 
Matthew R. Fish. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Lincoln 
ecnsidering plans for a 


Forging Co. is 
new plant on Strong 
avenue. 

DETROIT—Bill Bolt Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
metal products by Robert H. Hill, 1483 Ber- 
wick street, Charlotte M. Hill and William 
H. Urquhart, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


DETROIT—East Side Gear & ‘Tool Co. 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
operate a genéral machine shop by William 
B. Beckenhauer, 2959 Dickerson avenue, John 
F. Cook, Royal Oak, Mich., and William 
Rieber, Detroit. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids Si- 
lent Automatic Corp. has been incorporated 
to deal in oil burning equipment with $10,000 
capital and 5000 shares no par value by Richard 
N. Armstrong, 363 Richard Terrace S. E., J. B. 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lewer Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 
cent iron $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, 51% per cent 








iron 4.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 

Ber GORt WOR  cncernnnneme 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% per 

ee = 4.25 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 


BOE CORRE cerecccscscccssnsnenecsocssseseccees 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus : 
53 to 65 POT COME ....cccesccesees nominal 





== =< 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


New Construction and Enterprise 





FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 652 





a De WR  censtscevestecens 10.00 to 11.00 
North African low phosphor-- 
us bosons 9.25 to 9.75 


Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 10.25 to 10.75 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
Gre UR Se niece 9.00 to 9.50 


Spanish foundry or basic, 50 
SS ge, ree eee 8.75 to 9.25 


North African foundry and 
basic 50 to 54 per cent... 8.50to 9.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent....... 

Washed  ........ceeeee 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton $17.50 to 18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

2 | Ea a ee Ea ee 17.50 to 17.75 








Hurd, 1602 Wealthy street, and Elizabeth N. 
Armstrong, Grand Rapids. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Globe Pattern 
Works, D. W. Valentine, manager, 315 East 
Kalamazoo street, has let contract to A. G 
Loughead, 715 Eleanor street, for a 2-story 
shop 40 x 65 feet 

PORT HURON, MICH.—Cunningham Fur- 
naces has been incorporated with $60,000 
capital to manufacture machinery, engines and 
supplies, by Roy Cunningham, Port Huron, 
Mich., Norman L. LeSeur, Margaret L. Hall, 
Sarnia, Ont 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Roof- 
ing & Cornice Co., 1301 Central avenue, is 
having plans made for rebuilding the burned 
portion of its plant. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., 418 South Third street, manufacturer of 
machinery for flouring mills, is planning a 2- 
story addition 100 x 500 feet for erection late 
in the year. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Economy Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Agnes and Fourteenth streets, has 
been incorporated by Scott Kennedy, 936 West 
Thirty-third street, and others. 

NEVADA, MO.—Missouri Pacific railroad 
will build a machine shop and _ roundhouse. 
E. M. Tucker, Railway Exchange building, 
St. Louis, is architect. 

WEBSTER GROVES, MO.—Tate Motor Co., 
2001 Locust street, St. Louis, F. R. Tate 
president and treasurer, has let contract to 
Widmer Engineering Co., Laclede Gas building, 
for a 2-story plant 125 x 145 feet. 

MITCHELL, NEBR.—E, F. Franzen, West 
Elm street, is having plans made for an addi- 
tion to his machine shop plant. 

LACONIA, N. H.—Amsden & Ayre Inc. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital and 
®00 shares no par value to manufacture me- 
chanically propelied vehicles, engines and ac- 
cessories by John H. Ayre president, 3 Lovell 
street, Laconia, N. H.; Ralph V. Amsden, 53 
Gilford avenue, treasurer; Thomas E. Horn. 

LEBANON, N. H.—N D N Corp. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares no par value to 
operate a metal and woodworking and foundry 
plant, by Caleb H. Niles president, Alfred J. 
Densmore treasurer, Herbert V. Palumbo clerk, 
Lebanon, N. H. 

ASHLAND, N. J.—Southern Service Appli- 
ance Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital and 2000 shares no par value to manu- 
facture household appliances by Walter W. 
Hess, Fred A. Loser, Philadelphia, and Adel- 
bert Kohn, Ashland. Walter W. Hess, Phila- 
delphia, is attorney. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N J.—Jersey Coast 


Dredging Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital by William C. Willets, John B. 
Tomlin, William R. Lagge, Atlantic City. 
Edmund C. Gaskill Jr., Atlantic City, is at- 
torney. 

BELLVILLE, N. J.—Karl Bracher Corp., re- 
cently incorporated with $40,000 capital, to 
manufacture abrasive products, is building a 
l-story plant 40 x 100 feet. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—-Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Co., 95 River street, is having plans made 
for a 6-story plant at Eighth and Adams 
streets. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 1 Persh- 


ing Square, New York, are architects. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Atlantic Tank & 
Barrel Corp., Eighteenth street and Jersey 
avenue, will rebuild burned portion of its 
plant. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Industrial Iron 
Works Inc. has been incorporated’ with $100,- 
000 capital to manufacture brass finishings by 
William V. Bechtold, North Bergen, N. J.; 
Jacob Bertram, Clifton, N. J.; Ernest P. Cupo, 
Jersey City, N. J. Melosh, Morton & Melosh, 
Jersey City, are attorneys. 

KEARNY, N. J.—Three units of the shops 
of the Pennsylvania railroad here have been 
severely damaged by fire and will be rebuilt. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Announcement is made by 
the Public Service Electric & Gas Co., chief 
operating subsidiary of the Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey, that about $9,500,000 
would be spent this year in construction of 
substations and transmission § systems. Al- 
though this work will be provided for in this 
year’s budget, it will not be completed until 
well into 1927. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Pisciotta Bros., 426 
Troutman street, have let contract to J. S. 
Dubroff, 1290 Sutter street, for a 4-story 
light manufacturing building 68 x 90 feet at 
383 Troutman street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Charles K. Ernst has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture metal specialties by C. K. Ernst, 
A. G. Ernst, and C. F. Ernst. F. E. Kerwin, 
Buffalo, is correspondent. 

NEW YORK—Udin & Cohen have been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture bronze and iron products by A. Udin, 
E. Udin and I. Cohen. 

NEW YORK—Krisrose Electric Novelty has 
been incorporated with $6000 capital to manu- 
facture electrical devices by M. Krischer, C. 
Rosenbloom and H. Auslander. L. Friedman, 
1540 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Ladenheim Fixtures Corp. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
facture electrical machinery by A. M. Shapiro, 


and E. H. Cohen. D. S. Kumble, 1328 Broad- 
way, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—New York Edison Co., Fif- 
teenth street and Irving place, will establish 
a coal handling plant at Forty-second street 
and East river, where mechanical handling 
equipment will be installed. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Ritter Dental Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Edwin L. Wayman president, has been 
incorporated in Delaware to take over the com- 
pany of the same name at 404 West avenue 
and expand its plant and production, after 
present financing is completed. 

WEST NEW BRIGHTON, S. I., N. Y.— 
Charles M. Laidlaw, 1799 Clove avenue, manu- 
facturer of springs for automobiles, will build 
a l-story addition 30 x 65 feet. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—A _ $12,000,000 hydro- 
electric plant on the Big Pigeon river, near 
Waterville, is practically assured by the 
favorable action taken on the application 
of the Pigeon River Power Co. for rights on 
the river. 

CINCINNATI—William Powell Co., H. H. 
Coombe president, 2521 Spring Grove avenue, 
will build a foundry and machine shop 2- 
story 122 x 142 feet. General contracts to 
J. F. Harig Co., 1240 Queen City avenue. 

CLEVELAND—Acme Mfg. Co., 2114 Wood- 
land aveune, manufacturer of lighting fixtures, 
will build a 2-story plant 54 x 170 feet. 

CLEVELAND—Sterling Plating Works Inc. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
A. B. Lefton, M. A. Cirletta, L. N. Green- 
baum, C. K. Snyder and Beatrice F. Siegel. 

TOLEDO, O.—Elyria Iron & Steel Co. is 
considering an addition to its plant at Fitch- 
land and Detroit avenues. 

TOLEDO, O.—Reliable Machine & Tool Co. 
Inc., has been incorporated with 750 shares 
no par value by John Pioch, E. C. Pioch 
O. H. Pioch and G. W. Cramer. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Pipe & Scrap Iron Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
B. Siegler, Wolf Hecht, M. Siegler, Bertha 
Hecht and J. C. Eppstein. 

TOLEDO, O.—Etna Machine Co., E. F. Ab- 
bey president, 3400 Maplewood avenue, has 
let contract to A. Bentley & Sons Co., 201 
Belmont avenue, for a l-story addition 91 x 
103 feet. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Gas Engineering & Con- 
struction Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
660 capital by William G. Cummings, 1412 South 
3oulder street, and others. 

LAGRANDE, ORE.—David Fitzgerald will re- 
build the burned portion of his foundry re- 
cently destroyed. 

BLOOMSBURG, PA.—A 60 x 81-foot boiler 
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house, 80 feet high, will be erected by the 
Magee Carpet Co. from plans by the Bollinger 
Co., Philadelphia. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has let contract to the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
for a coke preparing and mixing plant at 
Johnstown. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Diener Oil Vaporizer 


Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital , 


to manufacture oil burners by F. S. Diener, 
412 North Duke street, Lancaster, Pa., W. A. 
Diener and L. W. Millie. 

MACUNGIE, PA.—East Penn Foundry Co. is 
having plans made for considerable enlargement 
of its facilities for production of plumbing 
supplies. 

PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Mining Ma- 
chinery Co., 1218 Chestnut street, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture mining ‘machinery. 

PHILADELPHIA—M. & P. Iron & Metal 
Co. Inc., 725 Walnut street, Max Myers presi- 
dent, has been incorporated to deal in scrap 
iron and metals. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Ajax Metal Co. has 
awarded a contract for a $4000 manufactur- 
ing building at 1107 Dunton street, to M. 
Ward Easby, Inc., 1505 Race street. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad opened bids recently on a cold stor- 
age warehouse on Delaware avenue, near Jack- 
son street. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a _ $30,000 
coal trestle on Callowhill street, west of 
Eleventh street, for the Reading Co. has been 
awarded to H. E. Baton, Inc., 1713 Sansom 
street. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $164,000 
plant addition for the Globe Dye Works, Inc., 
Worth street, east of Kinsey, has been award- 


ed by the F. B. Warren Co., 1913 Arch 
street. 
PHILADELPHIA—Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 


Allegheny avenue and Twenty-first street, 
manufacturer of textile machinery and equip- 
has let contract to William Steele & 
Co., 219 North Broad street, for a 5-story 
plant 50 x 210 feet and 65 x 85 feet. 
PHILADELPHIA—Plans 
pared by S. G. Matthews, engineer, for a 
manufacturing building for Bornot, Inc., at 
Thirty-fourth street and Lehigh avenue. Ac- 
cording to plans, the proposed structure will 
be two stories high, 213 x 218 feet, of brick, 
and steel construction. 


PA.—George B. Taylor & Co. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 
manufacture automatic temperature and _ hu- 
midity control apparatus by George B. Taylor, 


ment, 
Sons 


have been pre- 


concrete, cast stone 


READING, 


1121 North Eleventh street, Reading, Pa., 
Howard I. Eyrich and John G. Rothermel. 

READING, PA.—Reading Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital to 
manufacture elevators, machinery and _ iron 
and steel products, William Schoener, 119 
North Fourth street, Reading, Hans Boesch 


and Willis H. Castner. 

SCRANTON, PA.—Scranton ElectrICE Co. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 
manufacture refrigerating machinery and other 
household appliances by H. S. Jones, Connell 
building, Scranton, Pa., C. P. Davidson and 
Albert T. Jones. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Textile Finishing Ma- 
chinery Co., Sims aveune, has given contract 
to N. D. Benson, 36 Burrington street, for 
two additions, l-story 64 x 100 feet each. 


MADISON, S. D.—Bids will be received by 
J. W. Emberg, city auditor, for one diesel 


oil engine, 600-horsepower, one electric genera- 
tor, 
switchboard and auxiliary equipment. 
is city engineer. 


50-kilowatt motor generator exciter set, 
Chas. 
A. Trimmer 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 





Pennsylvania, No. 1 ......00 $40.00 to 43.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2  .cccccces 35.00 to 38.00 
Sil sige se tet cia ae et 40.00 to 43.00 
is Bigs BS cape cisectatincicctceioven 35.00 to 40.00 
OE a Bee ees 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2.......... 35.00 to 38.00 
SEE BOL. 3” ccsaciubisadenuten 40.00 to 43.00 
Se Oe ee ae 38.00 to 40.00 
Ss NOs. Bo siccniccciccsersorctennt 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 2  crcccccccccccserseee 35.00 to 38.00 
PROT VIR, ING. (3 ccccccsesssccececnss 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2 ncccccccccccccssess 39.00 to 42.00 


Georgia and Ala. No. 1.... 40.00 to 45.00 














Georgia and Ala. No. 2.... 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
PennegiveRie:..cnvcissnenccsmern 40.00 
0 a ee 49.00 
DITGRINRMOEE gcctncitirumsancics 48.60 to 52.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
OS O56 SE cereinemnots 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
© WG SOc ainiccassccetnnts 45.00 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Crane_ Enamel- 


ware Co., 1 West Thirty-third street, is plan- 
ning addition to plant in Alton Park. 
BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.—Acme Tool Co., 
capital $10,000, chartered by E. J. Hunter, 
Eugene McCluney and E. M. Hunter to build 


and repair oil well drilling tools. 

CISCO, TEX.—Chestnut & Smith Corp. 
plans erection of absorption type gasoline 
plants on Alexander and McCauley leases. 
Harry Quinlan, 624 South Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Okla., is purchasing agent. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Jones Pulley & Belt Mfg. 


Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by Albert Jones and S. H. Dean. 
GALESVTON, TEX.—Knowles Works 
Ine., 1621 A street, has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital by E. B. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Emsco Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co. of Texas, capital $300,000, chartered 
by S. P. Farish, W. A. Trout and L. R. Me- 
Collom to manufacture steel derricks and oil 
field supplies. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Hughes Co., 300 
Hughes street, manufacturer of oil well tools 
and equipment, will build a 1-story addition 
40 x 240 feet which will require equipment. 
Houston Structural Steel Co. has the 
contract. 

PULASKI, VA.—Pulaski 
Ine. incorporated 
Cleveland, O., and W. E. 
light structural 


Iron 


Knowles and others. 


Too! 


general 


Engineering Works 
by J. J. Seaver, 
King, Pulaski, to 
fabrication. 


has been 


engage in 


RALEIGH, VA.—Safety First Appliance Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 to manu- 
facture mechanical appliances by L. T. Penry 
and C. A. Dillon. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. is having plans drawn for a steam 
power plant at its Davis aveune works. 


ROANOKE, VA.—The Norfolk & Western 
railroad is inquiring for structural steel for 
machine shop, to be erected at Williamson, 
W. Va. 

SEATTLE—Puget Sound Engineering Co., 
Emerson and Fifteenth streets west, has been 
incorporated with $45,000 capital to deal in 
new and used machinery and equipment by 
R. C. James and associates. P 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Wheeling Machine 
Products Co., manufacturer of steel products, 
has bought the former waterworks plant at 
Slacktown, W. Va., and will equip it and add 
to it for manufacturing its products. E. W. 
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manager and 


Krause, Warwood, W. Va., is 
treasurer. 

BRODHEAD, WIS.—J. W. 
clerk, is taking bids for the 
struction and equipment of a 
tem and sewage disposal plant 


Gardner, city 
complete con- 
sewerage sys- 
with pumps, 


motors, tanks, piping, valves, ete. Plans 
are by W. G. Kirchhoffer, consulting engi- 
neer, Madison, Wis. 


CEDARBURG, WIS.—American Electric Mo- 
tors Inc., C. J. Duan president, 157 Erie street, 
Milwaukee, will build a 1l-story manufacturing 
plant here. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Lange Canning Co., 
will build 2-story 60 x 120 warehouse. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Crescent Motor 
Co. suffered a of $35,000 on its garage 
and $100,000 50 cars when fire resulting 
from a gasoline explosion wrecked the build- 
ing. A new garage is to be built immediately 
at a cost of about $50,000. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—A. A. Russell has ac- 
cepted plans public garage and sales- 
with service department, on which bids 
July 24. The x 136 


loss 


on 


for a 
room, 
close dimensions are 75 
feet. 

MENASHA, WIS.—-Valley Cylinder Regrind- 
Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital to do general machinery and automotive 
repair work by David Bowles, Charles Thalke 


and Arthur Bell. 


MILWAUKEE—A $50,000 garage and service 
building, 60 x 120 feet, 2-story, will be erected 


ing 


at 5604 North avenue by A. H. Peters for 
the L-Car Auto Co. 
MILWAUKEE—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


205 Lake street, Ludington Patton, vice presi- 
dent, will make extensions to its plant, adding 


three buildings. Kirchoff & Rose, Enterprise 
building, are architects. 
MILWAUKEE—A $50,000 sales and service 





garage will be built at Forty-fifth and North 
avenues by the Foyer Motor Co., now at 895 


Teutonia avenue. R. L. Reisinger & Co. have 


the general contract. 
MILWAUKEE—Contracts are being let by 
Architects M. Tullgren & Sons, 9 Waverly 


place, for a 2-story addition, 60 x 120 feet, 
to the works of the Badger Meter Mfg. Co., 
841 Thirtieth street, Milwaukee. 
MILWAUKEE—J. E. Gilbert Grinder Co., 
214 Greenbush street, tool grinders, has in- 


creased its capitalization to $45,000 for the pur- 
of making additions to 
marketing facilities. 
MILWAUKEE—Frank Reinbold, D. J. Killen 
and Waldemar Willie are the incorporators of 


pose its capacity and 


the Vacuum Iceless Refrigerating Co., organ- 
ized with 2500 shares to manufacture refriger- 
ating machines, ice making units, complete 


etc. 


MILWAUKEE—E. C. Knuth & Co., Inc., 1381 
Twenty-eighth street, are the general con- 
tractors on a new sub-station, 40 x 63 feet, 
2-story, for the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Co., Wauwatosa. Fred H. Luber is 
chief architect. 


MILWAUKEE—A considerable quantity 
motor-driven polishing, cutting and carving 
machinery is being purchased by Schaefer & 
Co., granite and arble works, which is erect- 
ing a new $75,000 shop and display room, 124 
x 163 feet, at 990 Lincoln avenue. The entire 
work is in charge of Klug & Smith, engi- 
neers, 69 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee. 

PLATTEVILLE, WIS.—A new machine shop 
costing about $25,000 has been completed by 
the Russell Machinery Co. at North Water 
and East Mineral streets. For several years 
the concern has occupied the machine shop of 
the Dana Foundry Co. 


MILWAUKEE—Bids will be taken soon for 
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iceboxes, 


of 








the mechanical equipment, including ice and 
refrigerating machinery, conveyors, etc., for a 
$400,000 cold storage and general warehouse 
to be built at Clinton and Reed streets by the 
Milwaukee Warehouse Co., E. D. 
Fryer, 14238 avenue, president. The 
general contract the building has been let 
to Henry Danischefsky, 1484 Humboldt avenue. 

STEVENS POINT, WIS.—Wisconsin 
Paper & Pulp Co., C. A. Babcock, president, 
has awarded general contract to C. R. Meyer 
& Sons Co., 50 State Oshkosh, for 
800-foot 22 feet high on Wisconsin river 
8 miles Stevens Point. Orbison & 
the engineers. 


will be 


Terminal 
Stowell 
for 


River 


street, 
dam 
south of 
Appleton, are 
WIS.—Bids 
filtration, aeration 
x 145 feet 
compressors, 
filter 
machinery 


Orbison, 

WAUSAU, 
July 20 
water 


until 
unit at the 
x 143 


motors, 


taken 
for a 
city plant, 93 and 37 
feet 


hydraulic 


with pumps, air 


sluice gates con- 


feet 


gate valves, 


trol tables, gages, chemical 


other equipment. 
WIS. 


is lowest 


and 
WITTENBERG, 
Wis., 


Mader, 
bidder on the general 


Joseph E. 


Gresham, 


contract for erecting a $75,000 addition to the 
local high school, which will contain manual 
training and domestic science facilities. 
Business in Canada 
VANCOUVER, B. C.-—The American Can 
Co., Ltd., has completed its new factory 
building here. New machinery is now being 


is expected that the plant will 
in the the next 


installed and it 


operation course of 


be in 
two months. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Construction work on 
the plant on Poplar island for the Canadian 
Rayon Pulp Co. will be started within 60 days 


in the event of a by-law granting fixed 
assessment to the company being passed by 
the rate-payers. The initial units will include 


2 50-ton pulp mill, a sawmill and power plant. 


New 


COATING—Metals Coating Co. of 
issued a bulletin calling attention to 
products with 
oramentation. 


METAL 
America has 
its method of coating metallic 


other metals for protection or 


REHEATING 
Co., Pittsburgh, 
ing its 4-door recuperative 
illustrated by halftones and 
and operation. 


engineering 
describ- 
furnace, 


Rust 
bulletin 


FURNACE 

issued a 
reheating 
diagrams 


has 


cover- 
ing details 

BOILER FEED PUMPS—Wilson-Snyder Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has a bulletin 
covering its long stroke boiler feed pumps for 


issued 


heavy duty. It is well illustrated and many 
data on the pumps are furnished. 
COPPER BEARING PIPE—American Spiral 


Pipe Works, Chicago, has issued a bulletin fea- 
turing its copper bearing steel pipe for rust 
resistance, either hot galvanized or coated with 


asphaltum, for varied uses. 


HIGH SPEED FANS—American Blower Co., 
Detroit, has issued a bulletin on its high speed 
fans. It describes the fans, their construc- 
tion, operation and performance and presents 
much tabular matter showing capacity. 


POINTER GAGES—Pointer gages for draft 
pressures and differentials are shown in a 
bulletin by the Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind. 
Details of construction and operation are pre- 
sented in text and illustration. Other types of 
draft gages are also shown. 


STEAM PURIFIER—Andrews-Bradshaw Co., 
Pittsburgh, has issued a catalog on its steam 
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SELKIRK, MAN.—In connection with pro- 
posed plant for the Manitoba Steel Foundries, 
Ltd., to replace one destroyed by fire a num- 
ber of contracts have been awarded and con- 
struction work is under way. The general 
contract has been awarded to Fraser & MacDon- 
ald, Winnipeg; structural steel and recondition- 
ing of steel from old plant, Dominion Bridge Co., 
reinforcement tc Manitoba 
Rolling Mills, Selkirk; and the Manitoba 
Bridge & Iron Works has contract for 
conditioning certain equipment. The 
will be of reinforced concrete, 
with steel framework, and will 


Winnipeg; all 


re- 
new 
brick 


cost 


building 
and tile, 
$300,000. 

CALEDONIA, N. S.—The Caledonia Pulp 
Mills, Ltd., spend $75,000 on repairs and 
new equipment to here dam- 
fire. 


will 
its mills recently 
aged by 

BELLEVILLE, ONT.—The National 
ings, Ltd., Belleville, Ont., is having 
prepared for new plant to replace the one de- 


Cast- 
plans 


stroyed by fire. Owners are interested in com- 
plete equipment. Norman Turner is general 
manager. 

GUELPH, ONT.—James Steele, Ltd., Wool- 
wich street, manufacturers of springs, etc., 
are asking for tools including a used consoli- 
dated geared, double crank press, No. 104 or 
105. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—H. W. Petrie, Ltd., 4 
King street, west, Hamilton, Ont., is in the 
market for a 4-inch upsetter and forging 
machine, with steel bed. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—John E. Riddell & Sons, 
manufacturers of 


Ltd., 10 Ferguson avenue, 

metallic roofing, doors, etc., will build an 
addition. Machinery and tools will be pur- 
chased. 


W. E. Phillips Co., 
moldings, etc., 


OSHAWA, ONT.—The 
Ltd., manufacturers of mirrors, 
has started work on an addition. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—The General Motors of 


Canada, Ltd., has let the general contract tc 
W. H. Yates Construction Co., Ltd., 95 King 
street east, Toronto, for addition to its plant 
here for the manufacture of Pontiac cars. 

RED LAKE, ONT.—Bids for the construction 
of a complete mining plant to be erected here 
for the Howey property of Dome Mines, Ltd., 
will be called at an early date. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Massey-Harris Co., 
Ltd., 915 King street west, will build addition. 
O. H. Shenstone, superintendent, will be in 
charge of construction. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Turbine Equipment 
Co., Ltd., 73 King street west, Toronto, has 
received a contract from the city of Winnipeg, 
Man., through its Western agents, the Empire 
Engineering & Supply Co., Winnipeg, for two 
De Laval centrifugal pumps, of 1800 imperial 
gallons per minute against 289 feet total head, 
and direct connected with 200 horsepower, 1800 
revolutions per minute Canadian Westinghouse 
motors. 

MONTREAL, QUE.——Southern Canada Steel 
Corp. Ltd. has incorporated with 30,000 
shares without par value, by Peter Bercovitch, 
Bram C. De Sola, Harry Cohen, and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Minton Vacuum Dryer 
Co., Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated with 
$600,000 capital by Francis G. Bush, Herbert 
W. Jackson, Paul Gauthier and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Ogden Minton Co., Ltd. 
has been incorporated to manufacture ma- 
chinery, engines and appliances, with $500,000 
capital by Francis G. Bush, Herbert W. Jack- 
son, William P. Creagh, and others. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—The city of Quebec is re- 
ceiving bids through J. A. Tremblay, waterworks 
engineer, city hall, for complete pumping 
equipment for waterworks plant here. 

RIGAUD, QUE.—J. Lefelore is building @ 
foundry here and is in the market for com- 
plete equipment, 


been 


rade Publications 


and vapor scrubber. It covers 
for purifying steam and the 
steam free from boiler water 
and are 


purifier, gas 
the necessity 
advantages of 
and dust. Construction 
shown and explained. 


operation 


ORE LOADERS—A loading machine for use 


in mines and on stock piles is featured in a 
bulletin by the Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
It is well illustrated by halftones and has 
numerous diagrams covering construction and 
operation of the device. Specifications are 
given. 

PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS—Four 


types of its portable air compressors are shown 
bulletin by the 


and described in a _ current 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. Actual use 
is portrayed in illustrations, suggesting vari- 


ous kinds of labor made easier by compressed 
air. 

GEAR HOBBER—A single purpose’ gear 
hobbing machine is described in a bulletin by 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I. It is designed fer economical quantity 
production of spur gears. The bulletin covers 
details of the machine gives complete 
specifications. 


AIR FILTERS—Filters for use 
tion with compressors and internal combustion 
subject of a bulletin by 
The filter 


and 
in connec- 


engines form the 
the Spray Engineering Co., Boston. 
is built in sections of a size to be handled 
easily and provision is made for cleansing 
them easily when clogged. Full specifications 


are given and the filter is ‘illustrated in units 


and assembled. 


GALVANIZED SHEETS—-Superior advantages 

are claimed in a curren bulletin for the 
galvanized sheets produced by the Superior 
Sheet Steel Co., Canton, O., uuder its patented 
of coating. The claims are lack of 
fine painting surface and ease of 
without cracking of the coating. 


process 
scaling, 
forming 
PULLEYS AND HANGERS—Hardware Prod- 
ucts Co., 1038 Richmond street, Boston, has 
a catalog covering its line of pulleys 
and hangers, which has been added recently. 
It contains full specifications to aid in order- 
ing, and the devices may be ordered from 
stock for quick delivery. 


ELECTRIC SCREENS—A booklet of 
structions for users of its electric screens has 
been issued by the W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland. 
The instructions cover details of setting up, 
wiring and adjusting the screens and vibrators, 
care of screens and vibrators, starting the ma- 
Specifications are given of the vi- 
sieve tests and screen sections. 


issued 


in- 


chine. 
brators, 


JOURNAL TURNING LATHE—A 90-inch 
journal turning lathe for accurate railroad work 
has been issued by the Niles Tool Works Co., 
division of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Hamilton, 
0. Other current bulletins by this company 
include one on its 90-inch quartering machine 
and its car wheel borer. All are well illus- 
trated and cover construction and operation of 
the respective machines fully. 
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Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company, Freyn-Design 


Lyon Mountain, New York. 


THIS SINTERING PLANT 


Is the largest single strand Dwight-Lloyd plant. 
Contains the largest sintering machine built. 

Is the most successful Dwight-Lloyd plant sintering ore. 
Is notably economical in operation. 

Is an outstanding success. 


Designed for 450-tons daily production, this plant produced full capacity the first week of operation. The 
output later increased to 600 tons daily. The capacity is now being enlarged to 1000 tons daily. 


FREYN-DESIGN SINTERING PLANTS ARE PRACTICAL 
AND SUCCESSFUL. 





FREYN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consultants—Engineers—Contractors 
310 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 
Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pitteburgh-Lorain basie or $5 per ton 
higher net. 














Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
gree tee ee ee 45 19% 
Be ANd Bib .0n.00.-0ceecercerveeee 51 25% 
REE EET 56 4214 
%-inch = » 60 48% 
1 to 38-inch 62 60% 
2-inch ........ 5 43% 
2% to 6-inch .. 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch ....... 56 4314 
9 and 10-inch ... ictin e 41% 
TL ad 12-1EN ....00.-cc-eeeereervees 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
A —e———y 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
BeBe cccccccccrcccoscoscnesssenstecnpesnnanes 58 41 
BY% to 6-inelr..........ccccccccscssersees 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
NARs skccatabaestdiemibhiionen 41 24% 
\% and %-inch 47 80 
\%-inch 53 42 
%-inch 58 47 hy 
1 to 1%-inch mm. 49 
BD Oe BGO ceccsccerecessccsnssienentenes 61 50 
BID, censecteescececesnccnnvsenceearreansteey 58 42% 
2% to 4-inch ......... ee 46% 
4% to 6-inch ~~ 8 45% 
7 to 8-inch ............ —’ & 89% 
9 and 10-inch aw 65 82% 
11 and 12-inch as 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
SEAMED  ..-cccrecrereccorccoccsovsessocnconee 42 82% 
&% to 1%-inch . o~ & 85% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 87% 
ROD ceceevecnsecnsessossoceesensenesonewces 82% 
2% to 4-inch ... a 341% 
4% to 6-inch .... 42 33% 
7 to 8-inch 88 25% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 6 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 

THREADS AND COUPLINGS 









Butt Weld 
ANd SB6-1NCH .......cceeeerervee +11 +39 
MINTED © cccsevissows an 22 2 
sinch  .......... — - 28 11 
DOO BER ccceccesmeype 80 18 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1-inch ............. Upon application 
8 fps ann = 23 7 
2% to 6-inch . 26 11 
8 to 6-inch ..... 28 18 


2 > “eaerace 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








And BH-iNch............ercerecees +19 +654 
IGE cxsctsneveen “ 21 7 
PERE cemweneen 28 12 
DW Weimer .nccccsrcccseccveccees 80 14 
Lap Weld 
2-inch ........ dnpieniiemnemniage 23 G 
2 to 4-inch 29 15 
4 to 6-inch 28 14 
7 to 8-inch aise 21 7 
ee Sen 16 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 


Butt Weld 
ES oe . +47% +59% 
OA EEE +28 +40 
l-inch —— : Sevens + 34 + 46 
1%-inch . ; ° +28 +40 
144-inch , - +27 +39 

Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches.............. +13 +25 
3 to 4-inch .......... . “a -~ § +17 
4% to 6-inch sai —m «+ 9 +18 
ees : an Se 

(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
a eee 
2% and 2%-inch 
38-inch ; 


Carload 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 


1%-inch ... - . cenuniiiieee rane 
14-inch piehanensietieatndisetundineagahinelinnmnaetease +12 
2 and 2%-inch a — 
2% to 3-inch ....... ine — 3 
8% to 4%-inch 5 





(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 





INNIS. ,contuniasvatiesiesendditanstatitatibeiopstesdaeaniendienniimmassahiisiods off 
1% and 1%-inch 48 off 
(os joe 32 off 
2 and 2\-inch ....... 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch ... 35 off 
SO ee 41 off 
8% and 8\,-inch 43 off 
J aan -. 46 off 
4%, B and Geineh ............c.ccccccrcsrccsscrrorees 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
OS ee ern 
2% and 2%-inch ... a 


eae en 
8% and 3%%-inch ... 
4-inch _— 
Gila, BBG GelWGW  crcecsscserscrescsensererccnseceese 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 





Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 65 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 


Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pitteburgh 


Gage Price 

12-gage 14\c 
.. ll-gage 15¢ 
.. 10-gage l6e 
. 12-gage l6e¢ 
w. ll-gage l7¢ 
. 10-gage 18e 
7-gage 83¢ 
9-gage 60¢ 
9-gage 52¢ 





forming and for 


extras for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 


usual 


lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 44-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


cially exact 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 


inches Sehicetnasenahiica SR 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 

NINE 9 ineceh a echneiceactalaaiiieincteiaasieaes “anne 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 

SUNIIIIIID~ ach sibtaahasisbapiiiiataiagetadedun septsiniadaiemanenadtiniaoin -l5be 


Over 120 inches to and including 125 


JS OS eee ieaneeinnnbeibiaisnaoiateidaie -25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
I ee eee .50c 


Plates less than %%-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 


Over 84 inches to and including 96 
ID Sicbesieitinnicinnecnnsalabinsstiteaeceeeleahentnicien -20¢ 

Over 96 inches to and including 100 
IIT. Ba iputeastiesodnctiigssscunall ccachehmnnieneiccehdahaetan -80¢ 


Over 100 inches add .35c¢ to width ex- 
tras for plates %-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including y-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20¢ 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 4-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding #,-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 17.65 





pounds per square FOO .........cccceccceeee -20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

IPI .. sccantihanlinnpidiniiilensnescanctieuperaabnaateniomianeseniebes .80c 

QUALITIES 

UIIIEIIEE MIDE :ciciidcensordpnestandeiuibumesubobenansrnenie .10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) . be 
Ordinary firebox steel .......... . 20¢ 
Stillbottom steel .................. -80¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel se . .50¢ 
NEED MINI hiconcepustniietsennnieaiieicecacinnabseiasiubialindnthets 1.50¢ 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

ee 5 siacaitnekaiibaaditesyis .10¢ 


subject to 
equivalent 
NS |» saiiccnsse sittin tascserigasinestioccatsinity 1.00c 


High tensile hull steel 
U. S. Navy Dept. or 
Boiler steel] subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications, classes A and 
I vaccnsinsinsnbilites padinccdeastetileasineesaibinictansstelinater 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel! 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates  ..........cccccosssscssssccsersesecesees 1.75c 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’’ 


only. No physica) tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 

REE. SII sscccitesy: ecmeeenstivinnsseneicn No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet...No extras 





Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive............ -10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive............  .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive.. as ee 
eee eee ee aeraen mae eee 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive...... .10¢ 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
pS a ee Reena .10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) 
ARNE IG, ccniicscecssssinstinenisvitniinininmninses .20¢ 
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SIVYER JS CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Sivyer Steels can be 
forged and welded. 


A New Way to Better Parts 
and Cheaper Machining 


The fact that Sivyer Electric Steel 
Castings can be forged, welded, and 
heat treated after machining is of 
vast Importance to manufacturers. 


It means that a harder steel can be 
put into the assembly without affect- 
ing machining costs. And the heat 
treatment itself is usually inexpen- 
sive and easily handled. 


If you'll send blue prints of your 
parts on which you would like to see 
service increased—or on which ma- 
chining costs could be lowered — 
Sivyer may be able to help you with 
a heat-treated steel. All recommen- 
dations will be made without obli- 
gating you in any way. 


















A ratchet casting for 
the Weaver Balloon 
Tire Jack— cast in 
Sivyer Electric Steel 
and heat treated after 
machining. 





Where Unfailing Strength 
and Hardness are Essential 


This Weaver Balloon Tire Jack casting has ratchet teeth 
cut into it. These teeth are called upon to carry directly 
almost the entire load that the jack lifts—ranging up to 
and above 5,000 pounds. Obviously, exceptional metal 
strength and hardness are necessary to prevent the teeth 
from shearing under excessive loads. Yet, too great a hard- 
ness would make machining a costly process. The Weaver 
Manufacturing Company has solved this problem by 
using Sivyer Electric Steel—and heat treating the casting 
after machining. The resulting castings, fully machined 
and ready for assembly, show a tested scleroscope hard- 
ness of from 46 to 49. And the success of the Weaver 
Ballogn Tire Jack testifies to their endurance and un- 
failing strength in service. 





STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 
you can get full particulars about products. 


ACCUMULATORS 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma» 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
mn Brothers Co., 38126 
rleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) ; 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Falls, N. Y. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., : 
80 Church St., New York City. 

Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 


Niagara 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 

——— eed Co., The, Ak- 
ron 

Farrell- Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 
Pittsburgh *Malieable Iron Co., 34th 
& Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Zanesville Malleable Co., 
ville, Ohio. 


Bridge- 


Zanes- 


ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


APPRAISALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 


The, 8675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BALING PRESSES 

Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- 


ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., 8) 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Ine., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., 0. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 

ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 








BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Stee! Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Frank- 
lin, Pa, 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chica- 


go, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1351 Brown-Marx Bldg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timke en Roller Bearing Co., The, 
‘Canton, Ohio. 


CHANNELS, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, @20 So. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Snead Architectural Iron Works, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEAMS, ANGLES, 
ETC 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffman s Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


Corp., 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, J. 
Keystone Bronze Co., 39th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, J. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


Corp., 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffman’ Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 


Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
Elston Ave., Chicago, II. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 


Dover, N. H 

BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ing) 

Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 


ahoga Falls, O 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hinman, D. A., 
wich, Il. 

Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long & Allstatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, . 

Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL ANY? TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa, 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 


& Co., Sand- 


Donner Steel GCex, tnag. 
' o 


N. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 








